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PREFACE 


Before attempting to wnte an elaborate history of 
Indian Music, I had a mind to write a concise one 
for the students Opinions differ regarding the 
import scope, characteristics as well as method of 
treatment of history of Indian music. So far as 
is known to us there are different kinds of history 
of music taught in schools colleges and universities 
of foreign lands Indian people claim that their 
music is the most ancient one in the world, but 
no serious attempt has as yet been made to write 
a chronological history of music of India. India 
indeed is a great country, the fountain-head of the 
world avikzatton and culture Most of the 
historians both of the East and the West admit 
that many of the civilized nations of the world are 
indebted to India for their materials of civilization 
art and culture India does not lack in authentic 
materials for constructing a history of music of 
her own, for putting before the admiring gaze of 
the world, her glorious heritage in the field of art, 
education and culture 

It grves me pleasure to mention in this connection 
that some valuable articles on the history of Indian 
music, from the gifted pens of the connoisseurs of 
music, published from time to time in different 
papers and journals, have left behind them impress- 
of permanent value in the field of study and culture- 
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-of Indian music. A compendious book on history 
of music has recently come out from the pen of a 
scholar like Shri P. Sambamoorthy of Madras. 
The precious articles of Dr. V. Raghavan in this 
field are noted for their clarity and scholarship. 
His illuminating serial articles on Some Names in 
Marly and later Sangita Literature , An Outline 
Literary History of Indian Music , appeared in the 
journal of the Music Academy, Madras, and 
Music in the Deccan and South India , appeared m 
the “Behar Theatre”, Behar, and other articles, 
appeared m the Trivai, the Bulletin of the Sangita 
Natak Akadami, New Delhi, are worth-mentioning 
Recently the University of Agra has honoured 
Dr Saratchandra Shridhar Paranjape of Bhopal 
by conferring a doctorate on him for his thesis on 
the history of Indian music, from the ancient 
period upto the Gupta period. Thus new hope is 
•dawning on the horizon of history of Indian music, 
and paving the path for writing a future authentic 
history of music of the Indian people 

The present volume is an attempt for tracing out 
firstly the historical evolution of the musical 
materials like microtones, tones, murcchands, 
idgas scales, gitis and prabandlias, veeiid, vemi 
and mndanga, dances and hand-poses, rhythm and 
tempo as well as the philosophical concept that are 
•very essential for the study of history of Indian 
music, and secondly, the chronological accounts of 
history of music of India in different ways in 
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different periods, including development of music 
in Bengal and South India. 

It is needless to mention that this present small 
volume will act as a guide to the students of 
history of Indian music. I have already published 
two volumes of Sangita 0 Samsknh in Bengali (in 
the second edition, the name has been changed into 
Bhdratiya Sangxter Itihdsa) wherein I have dealt 
with Indian music upto the Gupta period. The 
third volume of the book is under preparation 
The present first volume deals with the ancient 
period covering the primitive one down to the 12th 
century A D The second volume will cover the 
mediaeval and modem periods re. from the 13th 
century upto the 20th century 

I express my deep sense of gratitude to 
Dr Niharranjan Ray for writing the Toreword’ 
of this book which has enhanced rts value as well 
as its prestige I also express my gratitude to 
Dr V Raghavan of the Madras University for 
giving me permission to print as an ‘Appendix’ to 
this volume his learned article, Sdmazvda and 
Mustc which was delivered under the auspices of 
the Convention in Delhi on the 13th October 1962 
and subsequently published in the Journal of the 
Music Academy Madras, in 1963 Though I have 
dealt with the problem of sdmagdifa in this book, 
yet I have included Dr Rdghavan’s article for the 
fuller knowledge of the subject for the students 
I also express my gratitude to Shn Subodh 
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Kumar Chatterji, BA., for making necessary 
corrections in the manuscript before sending it to 
the press It will be of great pleasure to me if 
the students as well as the lovers of Indian music 
are benefitted through its perusal 

It should be mentioned m this connection that 
the diacritical marks a a a a have been used 
throughout the book to express the sound of a i e., 
aa 


Swami Pi ajhanananda 

Rnmaknshna Vedanta Math, 

19B, Raja Rajknshna Street, 

Calcutta-6 
May, 1963 
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FOREWORD 


Swimi Prajiianananda of the Rimaknshna 
Vedanta Math of Calcutta, has been well known 
in Bengal for more than a decade and a half as 
one of our foremost authorities on the history, 
form, and technique of Indian Oassical Music. 
For all these years he has been publishing, in 
Bengali, volume after volume each one incorporat- 
ing his findings and interpretations on practically 
all aspects and phases of his chosen field of study 
This treatise m English is a summary of some of 
his basic findings and observations, put in the form 
of a simple historical narrative, more or less m the 
shape and form of a student s or general reader’s 
hand book on the subject 

I believe the book fulfils its purpose. 

A good Sanskntist, deeply religious in spirit 
and approach to life and its affairs and philoso- 
phical in training and discipline, Swami 
Prajnininanda ji gives evidence of his intimate 
knowledge of early and mediaeval texts on Indian 
music, its religious and spiritual associations and 
its philosophical background. Yet what is most 
gratifying is that he never loses sight of the 
historical perspective indeed his study is directed 
from the point of view of what he calls "dialectical 
method of historical evolution” In whatever, 
therefore he bnngs into his orbit of study and 
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analysis, whether it is shrutis or svaras , rdgas or 
prabandhas, mudrds or musical instruments, he 
follows the history from mystic origins to almost 
the beginning of our times, and more, he cites 
evidences that are not merely textual, but literary 
and archaeological as well, evidence that can be 
fixed m time and space more or less objectively. 
His narrative of the history of music m our 
country from primitive times onwards is also very 
interesting reading The inclusion of rural and 
folk music and a separate chapter on the contri- 
bution of Bengal to Indian music enhances, I am 
sure, the value of the narrative. 

I feel very thankful that I have been asked to 
introduce the book to the reading public, though 
I am sure, Swann Prajhanananda does not need 
any introduction as a writer and scholar in the 
held of Indian music 

Prasad Bhavan 

68-4A, Puma Das Road, NIH ARRAN JAN RAY 

Calcutta-29 

April 11, 1963 
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PFFT UDE 

The ancient history of Indian Music is lunda- 
mentally the history of her people, civilisation and 
culture. The continuity of Indian civilization and 
culture, from the most ancient time uphl now, has 
one of its sources m the geographical configuration 
of the country Man} historians are of opinion 
that as Hinduism was a common faith and the 
Hmdu longs were in power, there was a religious 
and cultural unity and affinity among the Indian 
people as a whole. Decadence set in with the fall 
of Hindu India, and reached its climax during the 
period intervening the 9th to 11th centuries A D 
That again was the cause of success of the Turkish 
and some other foreign invasions There was a 
great revival m arts and letters in the 15th 16th 
centuries A.D , with the nse of the Mughal Empire 
in the North India on one side and the Hindu 
Empire m Vijayanagar m the Deccan on the other 
In the beginning of Magfaadhan ascendancy, the 
infiltration of the Yavanas began. The word 
'yavana' here means the Greeks or some other 
foreign peoples like the Sakas or Scythians and 
others During the decadence of Hauryan imperia- 
lism the Graeco-Scythian powers invaded India 
(324 B C. — 320 A.D ) Though the advent of the 
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'Muslims, politically speaking, commenced with the 
-conquest of Sind by the Arabs and that of the 
Punjab by the Sultans of Ghazni, it was ‘Ala-ud- 
dm Khalji, who got a strangle-hold over this 
country Dr R C Majumdar is of opinion that 
the reign of ‘Ala-ud-dm Khalji really witnessed the 
rapid expansion of the Muslim dominion over 
different parts of India The name of Amir 
Khusrau should also be linked with that of Ala-ud- 
dm for our purpose, for the period witnessed the 
innovation brought about in the art of classical 
music of Muslim India During the period of 
Sharqui rule at Jaunpur, music, architecture and 
other types of culture received fresh impetus for 
their development m a novel manner 

The history of India from 1526 AD to 1556 
A D is mainly the story of the Mughul-Afghan 
-contest for supremacy on the Indian soil Akbar 
the Great ascended the throne in February, 1556 
AD and ruled upto October 1605 AD During 
this period, music, architecture, painting and other 
fine arts, together with literary culture attained 
high watermark of development During the 
time of Jahangir and Shah Jahan (1605-1657 
AD), fine arts, including dance and music fully 
received Imperial patronage During the reign of 
Aurangzeb (1658 to 1707 AD), the tempo of 
culture of classical music became slow to some 
extent, and during that of his successors, it became 
-more and more slothful and stagnant, and at last it 
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entirely ceased to receive support from the Mughal 
court during the reign of Shah Alam II (1759 1806 
A.D ) But strange enough the reign of Muham- 
mad Sbdh (1719 1748 AD) became a landmark 
in the domain of Indian classical music. A new 
type of vocal music, znlambat or slow kluydl on 
the model of the traditional dhna<apada became in 
vogue, through the expert medium of Ustad 
Niyamat Khan saddrang,znd at the same time the 
culture of dliruvapada was raised to its pristine 
glory 

Besides the courts of the Afghan Pnlhan and 
Mughul rulers dance, music and drama together 
with other fine arts also found free outlet under 
the patronage of the indigenous rulers as well as 
the art loving wealthy people of both the North 
and the South India. In Kashmcre, Bengal Bihar, 
Assam, Kamarupa, Nepal and Mahdrdstra, the 
tradition of culture of classical dance and music 
was fully maintained with proper care. The 
classical dance, drama and music received the 
royal patronage from the rulers like Lalitdditya 
Jayapida Viniyaditya of Kashmcre. Kalhnn the 
historian of Kashmcre has recorded these facts m 
ms history ot Kashmcre, the R&jataraiigmi 
Dance and music got full support at the hands 
of the Gupta, Pala and Sena rulers of Greater 
Bengal. The cltaryd and vajra gtlis of the 
Vajraydni Buddhist Siddhdchiryas of the 10th- 
11th centuries AD, the Gitagovindapadagitis of 
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Kavi Jayadeva of the early 12th century A D , the 
Kndhnakvrtana of ithe Vaishnava savants like Vadu 
Chandidasa, VidyapatL and others of the 14th-15th 
centuries A.D., the ndma-ku tana and the hla or 
rasa kirtana of Shri Chaitanya and Thakur Narot- 
tamadasa of the 16th-17th centuries A D , and the 
classical and folk as well as the classico-Bengali 
songs of the 18th-20th centuries A.D , enriched the 
treasury of Indian music 

The materials for history of Indian music of the 
ancient period can be collected from the Vedas 
and specially from the Samaveda, the womb of 
music, the Shtkshds and the Pratishdkhyas , the 
Ndtyasdstra and its commentaries, the classical 
Sanskrit dramas and literature, the Buddhist 
literature and the Jdtakas , the Bnhaddeshi and 
the Sangitasamayasdra , the S'llappadikaram and 
the Tevcvram and other ancient Tamil literature, as 
well as from the rock-cut inscriptions and sculp- 
tures, chiselled on the railings, facades and walls of 
different Buddhist, Hmdu and Jain Stupas, 
Viharas and temples 

Similarly the materials of history of Indian music 
of the mediaeval and modern periods can also 
be collected from the records of political and social 
happenings of those two periods The epochs of 
Baijubaora, Nayaka Gopala, Raja Man Singh 
Tomar, Baksu, Macchu, and others, together with 
that of Swami Krishnadasa, Swann Handasa, 
Mian Tanasena and others must be considered to 
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be important landmarks in the history of North 
Tndtan music of the medueval period. In the South, 
we had Tydgardja, Muthusvdmi Dikshitar, 
Shydmd shistn, Sviti Tirunal and others, who put 
a mark upon the medueval history of Karndtic 
music. Again, the music works like the Gtta- 
prak&Jha of Swdmi Knshnad&sa, the Rdgata- 
rangim of Lochana kavi as well as some of the 
Persian books like Minakutuhala of Fakir ulla, the 
— mi n { Mirza Khan, the Ma’daituU 


The correct reading will be ,n ihe page 
5 line 9 “The Mt, duithah, composed during ihe 
mgn of R nJa Man Sing of Gwalior and ns Parsmn 
iraiulatloo Ragadar/xna by Fslcrr Ullnb " 


iUCIiUUU llLUj in, 

Satngraha-tlwddmam of Govmda Diksbit and the 
Chatudandiprakdjhtkd of Vcnkatamakhi, which 
have constitued the medieval history of South 
Indian music. The Rdgadarpana (Hindi transla- 
tion), the Sangitadarpaita of Dimodara (Sans 
knt), the Sangitataranga of Radhdmohan Sen of 
Bengal the R&dhdgmnnda saugitasdra (Hindi) of 
P-ratip SruigVi Oto ui Jaipur, etc,, txmVmm rmpen- 
tant materials for history of music of the Moham 
medan period. The contributions of Pandit 
Achrekar, Prof Deval Pandit Bhatkhandc of 
Maharastra and Sir Saurindra Mohan Tagore of 
Calcutta Bengal, are essential for the history of 
Indian music of the modern period 
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Mere heresies and stories, unsupported by 
reliable facts, arguments and reasoning, must not 
be regarded as authentic materials for the construc- 
tion of the history of music Although they might 
have been collected and preseived with care, they 
must always be weighed upon the scale of verifica- 
tion of facts and traditional records, aided by 
arguments and reasoning Some are inclined to 
believe dogmatically that old Ustads and the 
upholders of the glia} anas are the only persons 
capable of supplying records and materials for 
consli uction of a reliable history of music, 
but that is merely a blind faith, having no 
tradition and argument True historians are rather 
merciless m this respect, because they do not believe 
in anything which is not based upon traditional 
facts and reasoning So the history of music must 
always be built upon the solid rock of traditional 
as well as textual materials, supported by reasoning 
and sound proofs From the statements of Captain 
Willard and some of the Western writers on Indian 
music, we come to know that from time to time 
conferences used to be called upon to ascertain the 
real and genuine system and standard scale of 
Indian music, and stalwart Hindu and Muslim 
musicians used to be invited at those conferences, 
and as such th| system used to undergo many 
changes from time to time 
The culture of classical, classico-folk and folk 
music are being now patronised by the Government 
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of India and the State Governments, and their 
courses will certainly continue to flow uninter- 
ruptedly towards the near and distant future, so 
as to preserve the glorious tradition of fine arts of 
cultural and historical India It is at least a 
pleasure to admit m connection with the history 
of Indian music that some of the modem researches 
on music in the Science Laboratories and experi- 
ments m the field of crops and trees have unveiled 
the inner nature of Indian music and have enriched 
its historical and scientific values as well 
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"Music that evolved on the Indian soil and was 
cultured all through ages m diverse ways and 
forms by the Indian people and nurtured m a 
religious and spiritual atmosphere, is called ‘Indian 
music’ Not only Indian music, but also music of 
all the countries evolved m the hoary past among 
the aboriginal primitive tribes in a very crude and 
simple form It is commonly believed that it 
originated from Nature But it has a systematic 
ard chronological history, as it passed through 
different stages of evolution m order to take shape 
as a complete system of science and art 

I What is History . 

The creative genius of India had been busy in 
giving expression to art m all its aspects through 
ages They are prolific m contents and uplift- 
ing m nature The history of Indian culture and 
civilization is not only glorious but amazing as 
well Now, what do we mean by history? A 
history, m its truest sense, is an interpretation of 
the genuine happenmngs of the events and facts 
m the progressive human society A history is a 
collection of records or chronicles ©f mcidents and 
evolution and involution of different matters or 
subjects, that happened and had their beings in tthe 
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past, have so in the present, and will happen in the 
future. The music of India has an interesting and 
eventful history of its own. Having- its origin in 
the primitive society, it kept the tempo of its 
triumphal march throughout ages, prehistoric, 
h.stonc or Vedic post-Vedic or Classical and pos - 
Classical It will again resume its march through 
the near and distant future in order to attain 
perfection, and m the process, it will adjust and 
harmonize itself with the taste and temperament 
of the growing and changing society 

II What do We mean by History of Music 

A history of music is therefore the systematic 
and chronological records of musical thoughts and 
materials that evolved in different ages m a 
gradual process. It requires collection, arrange 
meat and preservation of the facts and findings 
relating to music in a systematic order A history 
of Indian music is a saga of musical thoughts of 
the Indian people as wntlen m them subconscious 
mind. It has its birth growth and progress in 
Indian society, and has religious and spiritual out- 
look. A history of Indian music is a wide subject 
the range of which is extended from the remote 
antiquity upto the present time. 

III How to construct History of Music 

A history of Indian music can be constructed 
from the materials as found in the annuls of 
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different periods, and they are, in fac't, the land- 
marks of history of Indian music. Those materials 
can be classified tentatively under four mam heads . 
(a) the treatises of music, written or compiled by 
different authors in different ages, (b) the rock- 
cut temples, tablets and inscriptions caused to be 
carved and inscribed by different rulers of differ- 
ent times, together with sculptures, paintings,, 
copper-plates and coins of different periods, (c) 
the writings of foreign writers on music and drama, 
as well as the history of music of other nations; 
(d) the private diaries of the musicians and musi- 
cologists, including the local traditions, transmitted 
oially through ages, and the folklores and 
anecdotes of music All these materials are 
required to be properly studied and verified m their 
true historical perspective and be consulted 
m a comparative manner The facts, dates and 
forms of music and types of musical instruments 
and dances of different periods should be 
studied with care, and also be collected and 
arranged m a systematic way As music was 
considered to be a part and 1 parcel of the art and 
science of drama m the classical period, its struc- 
ture and technique, m relation thereto, should also- 
be studied in this context 

IV Importance a/nd Utility of History of Music : 

The study as well as the culture of music loses 
much of its zest without the knowledge of history 
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or historical aspect of music. Music developed in 
a gradual process As taste and temperament of 
the society have been changing all the tune 
through ages so forms and patterns as well 
as the qualities of music are subject to change 
in different periods of history A student of music 
should, therefore, critically take note of those 
changes and compare one with the other, so as 
to get the full vision of development of music of 
different ages and dimes A sense of historical 
perspective is necessary m studying the art and 
science of music, and this method of study is sure 
to make the knowledge of music perfect, whether 
practical or theoretical. 

V Music Sacred and Profane 

The history of Indian music can be divided mto 
two main periods, vatdtka (Vedic) and lauktka — 
sacred and profane The sdmagdna together with 
its various forms constitutes the fabric of the 
vatdtka music, while the gdndharva and formalised 
desi music form that of the lankika music. Sir 
Jadunith Sarkir has said that “it is the duty of 
the historians not to let the past be forgotten. He 
must trace these gifts back to their sources give 
them their due places in time-scheme and show 
how they influenced or prepared the succeeding 
ages, and what portion of present day Indian life 
and thought is the distinctive contribution of each 
race of creed that has lived m this land ’ 
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VI. Division j of Ages. 

As the range of history of music is wide, it will 
■be convenient to divide it into different units or 
periods, so as to enable a historian to arrange and 
1 epresent the facts and records of development and 
culture of music, so that one may adequately and 
easily grasp the significance and value of music 
The history of Indian music can, therefore, be 
divided into three broad periods, viz (1) from the 
most ancient times to the end of the 'twelfth 
century AD , (2) from the thirteenth century to 
the eighteenth century AD , and (3) the subse- 
quent period So the periods may be enumerated 
as* (1) Ancient, (2) Mediaeval, and (3) Modem 

Pandit V ishnunarayana Bhatkhande has divided 
the history of Indian music into ( I ) Hindu period, 
(2) Mohammedan period, and (3) British period. 
“Each of these periods”, he has said, “may again 
be sub-divided, if necessary, into two divisions, 
viz (1) the earlier, (2) the later” In support of 
his views, Panditji has further said “the Moham- 
medans came into contact with this country as 
ruling nation m the 11th century AD, and 
remained here as such till about the end of the 18th 
century, after which date the country passed under 
the domination of our present rulers, the British. 
* * The Hindu period, according to this classifica- 
tion, begins from the Vedic times and extends right 
up to the end of 10th century AD” We think 
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the former divisions, as mentioned above, can be- 
safely accepted for many reasons 

VTL Origin of Music 

Various grotesque and mythical stories are 
current regarding the origin of music, both Indian, 
and foreign The statement of the Alavandnan 
Chronicles about the invention of music b> the Sons 
of Seth or that of the Mosaic literature about 
Jubal s invention seems to be garbed in mythological 
allusions Homer s discovery of a shell of tortoise 
on the bank of the Nile or on the top of the Mount 
Kyllene are all myths Sir John Strainer sa>s in 
connection with the music of the Bible that the 
origin of music is inseparable from that of lan- 
guage. Darwin, Rouseau, Herder, Herbert 
Spencer and other Western savants have advanced 
their respective views regarding it in different ways 
According to Darwin music evolved from the 
imitation of the calls and cries of the animals and 
buds In the Rikpr&tisMkliya (the grammar of the 
Rigveda) and musical treatises of India, this theory 
finds support to some extent 

Father Schmidt and Carl Stumpf are of opinion 
that music evolved like speech "from the need to- 
grve signals by sound” It has been mentioned in 
the Vedic literature that music evolved out of the 
ncs or stanms ( mantras ) of the Rigveda, set to 
tunes ue , tones So the Samaveda, being a collec- 
tion of ncs or stanras is regarded as the source of 
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Indian music, nay, of the music of the world The 
philologists have observed three transitional strata 
or phases m the development of music of all nations, 
and they are (1) speech, (2) speech-music or 
recitation, and (3) song le, music proper The 
-psycho-analysts and the psychologists are of opinion 
that speech and music have originated from a 
common source, and the primitive music was neither 
speaknig nor singing, but something of both 
The Indian literature, both Vedic, Epic and 
Classical, have described that music originated from 
the sound ( ndda ), which is the product of ether 
(dk&dha) “skabda dkdsha-samb'havah ” Sound 

originates m the living beings, from 'the friction of 
air ( prdnorvdyu ■ or vital breath) and heat-energy 
(agm — will-power) It evolves first m a causal form 
( andhata ) and then m a gross form (dlwta) When 
the gross sound emanates f i om the vocal chord, it 
is called sound, and when again it is sweet 
and soothing, it is called music or sangvt'am 
Different kinds of philosophical conceptions have 
been formed over this theory of musical sound 
and origin of music, and two among them are 
Siva-Sakti and Laksmi-Nd) ay an a conceptions 
The worshipers of the Lord Siva hold that music 
came out from the mouths of both Siva and Sakti, 
whereas the followers of Visnu ascribe its origin 
to Laksmi and Narayana From this it is evident 
that the mythological conceptions have been inter- 
preted m the light of philosophy in later days 
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Historical Evolution of Different Music Materials 

Before dealing with the regular chronological 
history of Indian music, we would like to trace out 
the nature of origin as well as historical evolution 
of the music materials like microtone, tone, 
murcchand varna alamkdra tdna sthdya pra- 
bandha rdga scale or thdta rdgogitt rhythm and 
tempo veend venu and drum dance and hand pose 
(mtidrd) together with their philosophical concept, 
which are the most essential things to be studied 
for the history of Indian music. It should be taken 
into accourit that history like any other subject 
rests upon the universal process of evolution, and, 
therefore, history of Indian music should be studied 
from the viewpoint of dialectical method of 
historical evolution 

I Evolution of Microtones (JhruHs) 

The microtones (shrutis) are the minute percep- 
tible ( 'shravanayogya' ) tones or musical sound 
units that constitute the structures of seven tones 
like shadja nshabha gdndhdra madhyama pan 
chama dhawata and nishdda (corresponding Vedic 
tones, chaturtha mandra atisvdrya, krusta pra- 
thama, dmtiya, tntiya) The Shdstrakdras 
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(authors on Indian music) have defined ‘shruti’ as, 

Prathamah shravanat shabdah shruyate 

hrasvamatrakah | 

Sa shrutih samparijneya svaravayava- 

lakshamanam | [ 

Iti the primitive, prehistoric and Vedic penods, 
we do not come across the use of the microtones 
But their existence cannot be denied even m those 
times, and it can be said that in those periods men 
did not feel it necessary to determine them m their 
musical systems So the use of microtones may 
properly be assigned to the beginning of the 
classical period in the 600-500 B C , when the Vedic 
music, sdmagdna was falling out of practice and 
the laukika gdndhm'va, type of systematic-cum- 
scientific music gaming ascendency over it In 
Greece, the microtones were devised in the begin- 
ning of the classical period by the Greek 
philosopher, Pythagoras, and tire system was 
developed by the Pythagorians In India, it is said 
that the microtones were devised by Brahma or 
Brahmabharata, the first promulgator of the 
gdndhai'va type of music, and afterwards it was 
made perfect by Narada of the Shiksd (1st century, 
AD) and Bharata of the Ndtyasdstra in the 
2nd century A D Narada has mentioned about 5 
basic minute tones diptd, dyatd , karund, mndu 
and madfoyd, and he has called them ‘shrutis’ The 
names of those basic minute tones were very signi- 
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Scant with their specific meanings Bharata has- 
systematically determined and arranged 22 micro- 
tones ( shnitts ) on the basis of those 3 basic minute 
tones and has termed them as ‘Jills’ or the ddhdras 
of the 22 microtones Thus we get in the 2nd 
century A. D the jiti vyakti or simdnya-vtshcsa 
(janaka-janya) relation between the senes of 
microtones, dipti ayald, karund etc and trvra, 
ktunudavati, iifandi etc. Bharata has also deter- 
mined the exact bases of the seven tones, sliadja 
etc. ( svarasthdnas ) in the ratio of 4 3 2, making 
experiment upon two veaiis of equal sue, chain 
and achala (l-e., one veend with shiftable frets and 
other with fixed frets) He has determined the 
. 22 microtones in relation to 5 jdtts (diptd etc.) 
ifbus 


nos. of the j 

names of the 

/tf/uandthar 

svarax 

shrutu 

jftrutu 

names. 

1 

tivri 

dipta 

t 

2. 

kumudvati 

Ayata 

1 

3 

manrli 

jnndu 


4 

chandovati 

madhyA 

Sa 

5 

dayAvati 

kanmA 


6. 

ranjani 

madhjra 


1 

ratika 

jnndu 

JU 

t & 

raudn 

diptfi 



krodha. 

Ayata 

. Ga 

10 

vajrilca 

(EptA 


11 

prasAnm 

AyatA 


1 12. 

13 

pntL 

mArjam 

^mndu 

jnaahya 

Ma 

14 

kshib 

fnndu 
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shrutis 

names of the 

! jatis and their 


nos of die 

shrutis 

j name £ ; 


15 

mht.i 

. . . . madhj a 


16 

vmdtparu 

.. a\ at a 


17 

.ilapim . . . 

.... . .kanina 

... Pa 

13 

m.nhnti . 

.. . harunfi 


19 

roluni . , . 

. aj ata 


20 

i aim a . 

. . m.idlua .. 

Dha 

21 

ugra 

. .dtpta 


22 

! .hobhmi 

.... madlna 

. Ni 


This division of the shrutis, according to the 
]6tis, is also accepted by die authors on music of the 
Karnatic system It should be remembered that 
all the names of the stlnuhs bear full significances 
of their own, and these significances arc given 
according to eight aesdietic sentiments and moods 
(idsa and bhava) On the basis of aesthetic 
sentiments and moods of the 5 jatis i e jdti-sln uiis 
of Narada, the 22 shrubs of Bharata arc classified 
thus* 


Narada 


Bharata 


■d'tptd ~ excited, bright, radiant 

dyata -extended, broad, wide 

mndu =-soft, tender, mild, gentle 

madhya — central, proper tolerable, middling 

karund = sympathetic, compassionate, 
tenderness, merciful 


iivrci 

kumudavati 

viandd 

chandovatt 

daydvaU 
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II Evolution of Tones ( svaras ) 

The primitive tribes of all countries of the world 
used to sing monotonous songs with one high tone 
at first Gradually two tones, high and low came 
into practice. In the Vedic period, this practice also 
prevailed, though the order of the tones used to be 
more systematic. In the Brdhmana literature, we 
find references as to the method of chanting hymns 
with one tone only ( ckasvan gdyana), and it was 
also known as the drchtka-gdyana Similarly refer- 
ences to gdthi gdyana (system of chanting or 
singing the hymns with two tones, high and low) 
and sdmtka gdyana (system of chanting or singing 
of the hymns with three tones high medium and 
low) are found in the Vedic literature. 

The Vedic music, sdmagdna was the earliest 
scientific method of singing in India It became 
systematic when three base tones like anuddtta 
svanta and uddtta evolved. The svanto was the 
harmonmng ( samdlidra ) or balancing middle tone 
that was a combination of the partial tones of the 
anuddtla and uddtta Well has ft been said by 
Prof Simbamoorthy “The Rigveda was recited 
to the three notes uddtta anuditto and svanta 
corresponding to n, tti and sa of frequencies 10|9, 
8|9 and 1 respectively, the mshdda being a note 
belonging to the lower octave” The nucleus of 
the scale (thdta, mela or melakartd ) was formed 
in the arrangement of the three basic tones, 
anuddtta svanta and uddtta 
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The emergence of the solfa syllables, sa , n, ga, 
ma, pa, dha , in of the post-Vedic period, says Prof 
Sambamoorthy, “is the earliest landmark in the 
history of music v The European solfa system, 
doh, ray, mi, fdh, soh, la, si originated only with 
Guido d’ Areezzo (10th century AD) The solfa 
syllables sa, n, ga, ma, pa, dha, m laid the foun- 
dation for the development of Indian musicography 
(notation)” But it should be remembered that 
the seven Vedic tones, pi'athama, dvitiya, fntiya, 
chatini:ha , mandra (panchama ) , atisvdrya ( sastha ) 
and krusta ( saptama ) evolved earlier m the Vedic 
society, and they are, therefore, anterior to the posi- 
Vedic laukika solfa syllables like sa, n, ga, etc. 
There were some subsidiary tones like jdtya, abhi- 
mhita , kshaipra > pra-shsta, tairovanjana, pdda- 
vntta and tathdbhdvya Besides these, there 
evolved some other subsidiary tones like vinardi, 
amrukla, etc. The Vedic music, sdmagana used to 
be sung with. different tones, which evolved m a 
gradual process from one to seven, thus creating 
different strata like drchika, gdthika, sdnuka, 
■svardniara, audava, shadava and sampurna When 
the Vedic music became more systematised, they 
were used to be .sung with four, five, six and seven 
tones. -The Vedic tones evolved m downward 
process (avarohana-krama) thus: 

‘ZJdatta . . krusta ,(P a ) 

5(bigh) 

prathama (ma) 

dvitiya (ga) 
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SvaTita. trrhya i (n) Vide the Tkittmyw 

fmediom) pritishAkhya 

chaturtha (ta) te*hom dxphjno- 

palabdfuhT 

mandra (m) (dha) 

Anudatta .atuvaryn (dha) (m) 

{low - ) 

According; to the Ydjnavalkya Ndradt and other 
Slttkshds the laufoka (gdndharva and desi) tones 
or solfa syllables evolved thus 

anudatta svanta ud&tta 

n dha sa ma, pa ttt go 

The solfa syllables so n, go, etc. evolved in accord- 
ance with the concept of basic or ddhara shadja, 
according to which -the tones or tunes of the stringed 
and percussion instruments, and even the tones of* 
the vocal music are harmonized even to this day, 
or it can be said that it is a common practice even 
to this day that all rdgas and musical compositions 
are sung to the basic key note, the ddhdra shadja 
The fourth and fifth tones are the samvddt-svaras 
(consonance) of the ddhara-shadja 
All the tones of music before the Christian era 
were pure and not' displaced (inkrxta) In the 
Ndtyasdstra of the 2nd century A. D , we find two 
ftenes as displaced ( vtknta ) and they were gd\v- 
dharo and mshdda (Le , antara-gdndhdra and 
kdkah mshdda) So in tHe beginning of- the 
Christian era, the tones were divided into two, 
jhuddha and mkrxta sharp and flat The displace- 
ment m the tones were due to the shifting of the 
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subtle microtonal units ( shrutis ) of the tones. 
During the time of Shai angdeva i e , in the early 
13th century A D , we find the use of a number 
of displaced ( viknta ) tones in classical music, and 
their numbers were 19 1 e , 7 sharp and 12 flat- 
19 tones m all During Pandit Ramamatya’s time 
(1150 AD ), their numbers were minimised and 
only 7 displaced tones were used, which meant that 
7 sharp and 7 displaced=14 tones were used m the 
North Indian system of music During Venkata- 
makhi (1620 AD) and Tulaja/s time (1729- 
1735 AD), the displaced or fiat tones were limited 
to five, and 'the total number of tones used were 12 
(7 sharp and 5 £^=12), and these numbers are 
still m practice m the North Indian system of music 
But in the South Indian system, the pure ( slmddha ) 
and displaced ( viknta ) tones are 12, and they are 
set forth in the following two tables 


Table I 


1 . 

ri 1 

shuddha-n shabha 

2 

n 2 

chatushruti-nshabha 

3 

n a 

shat-shruti-rishabha 

4 

g 1 

shuddha-gandhara 

5 

g 2 

sadharana-gandhara 

6 

g 3 

antara-gandhara 

7 

d 1 

shuddha-dhaivata 

8 

d 2 

rbatushniti-dbaivata 

9 

d 3 

shat-shruti-dhaivata 

10 

n 1 

shuddha-nishada 

11 

n 2 

kaishiki-mshada 

12 

n 8 

kakali-nishada 


ra 

n 

ru 

ga 

g* 

gu 

dha 

dhi 

dhu 

na 

ru 

nu 
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Table n 





South Indian 


North Indum 

s 

sa 

1 

shad j a 

= 

shad j a 

T 

n 

(flat) 

ru 

2. 

shuddha-shadja 

— 

vflcnta nahabha. 

E°rR 

3 

shuddha 

gandhara 

= 

chatushruti 

nshabba=trvTa 

nahabha. 

R‘org 

ga 

(flat) 

4 

sadhirana 

gandhara 


shatshroti 
n shabha = viknta. 
or 

horaala 

gandhara 

G 1 

6* 

5 

antara-g&ndh&ra 

= 

favra-gandhara 

m 

mu 

6. 

shuddha 

madhyama 

= 

shuddha 

madhyama 

M 

ma 

(flat) 

pa 

7 

prati -madhyama 

— 

tma-madhyama 

P 

8 

pancbama 

= 

panrhamn 

d 

da 

(flat) 

9 

shuddha 

dhaivata 

= 

komala-dhaivata 

norD 

dha 

10 

cbahishrutx 

dhaivata 


shuddha 
mahada— tivra. 
dharvata 

O 1 orn 

nl 

(flat) 

11 

kaishika 

nWMda 


satshruti 
dhaivata 
komala nishfida 

N 1 

rrn 

12. 

kSkah-nlsh&da 


tivra nlshSda 

S 

sa 

(tint) 

— 

sbadja (t&ra) 

= 



III. Evolution of Murcchand Vania Alamkdra , 
Tina and Sfhdya 

We find the practice of murcchand vania, 
alamkdra, tina sthdya and other music materials 
preva fling m India in the pre Christian era In the 
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Great Epic like the Rdrndyama of (the 400 B C., it 
has been mentioned (< sthdna-mm'cchana-kovidcm ,f 
i e , the wandering Bards like Lava and Kusha were 
well-versed m the art and science of the gdndharua 
type of music (a) “tau tu gdndharva-ta ttvaj nau” 
(b) “bhrdtardn svara-sampantvau gadharvavwd- 
rupmam” (vide IV canto) From these it is 
evident that m the gdndha/rud type of music, songs 
were sung with the seven shuddha jdtvrdgas , having 
seven tones, murcchand , sthdna or register, rhythm 
and tempo, and aesthetic sentiment and mood 
(rasa and bhdva ) “j&hb'hth saptabhir-yuktam 
tantm-laya-samanvitam, * * rasair-yuhtam kdvya- 
metadgdyatdm” (vide IV canto) The alamkdras 
were also m practice, along with the songs, and it 
has been mentioned m the Rdindyaita , while it 
states “pdthye geye cha madhuram ” Abhinava- 
gupta has stated m the commentary Abhmava- 
bhdrah that when any composition ( sdhttya ) 
possesses six alamkdras and sweet tones, it is 
known as a pdthya These six alamkdras are, 
according to Abhmavagupta, svara or tone, sthdna ‘ 
or register, varna , kdkii, alamk&ra and aliga So 
the kdvya or sdhttya of a song is called the pdthya , 
when it is embellished by those six alamkdras 
Bharata has also explained pdthya in the 
Ndtyasdstra (XVII 102), and has said: 
ec pdthyam prayunjtfam sgddtam kdrasamyuk t’acn } 
Abhmavagupta has followed _ Bharata m this 
respect Bharata has divided pdthya into' two, 
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Sanskrit and Prdknt Therefore it is dear’ from 
the tixls and commentaries that inurcchand, 
alamkira, zvma and tina had alread) ctohed in 
the pre Christian era, in the beginning of the 
dassical penod 

(a) During the beginning of the Christian 
era ne come across the dear definitions md des 
cnptions of the music materials like mtircchani 
zama alamkAra etc., in the treatises III c the 
NAradishiLshA of the 1st ccntur> A D the 
NAtyasAstru of the 2nd ccntur) A. D the Bnliad 
dcslu of the 5th 7th centuries A D N Arad a of the 
ShikshA has said ' lAna rAga s-ara grAma 
imirccliaiiA In lakshanam (II 1) Bharat a has 
stated that a imirccliaiiA is but a series of the rlosclj 
connected tones 'I ramavulAI, i In the ath 7th 
centuries AD t\c find a definition of niur'chaiiA 
in the Brthaddcilti in which Matanga lias 
said 'murccliAmoha samiicchrA’iazoli ic inure 
chanA is no other than the elaboration of -the seed 
form of the rAga and this is possible when the 
seven tones of a rAga make ihcmscKes manifest 
bj ascent and descent processes 

The imircdlianAs eiohcd from the grAmas as 
their base, and so twentj-one murcchands csohed 
from the three mam grAmas, shadja, wadhyma 
and gAMhArd Each murcchanA possessed 
a special unit of aesthetic sentiment Though 
Ndrada has rbtlghlj said about t\\ent>-onc 
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and Bharata about fourteen (“dvmgramtksheha- 
turdasha”) murcchands, yet by different arrange- 
ments of seven tones (=sa ni dha pa ma ga ri), 84 
(7 X12— 84) variations of murcchand might have 
evolved 

During the 5th-7th centuries AD, we come 
across a new school, which maintained murcchand 
with 12 tones Prom the history of Indian music we 
come to know that Kohala, Nandikeshvara and to 
some extent Matanga, were the upholders of this 
school In the Brihaddeshi , Matanga has said: “sd 
murcchand dvibhidhd sapta-svara-murcchand 
dvadasha-svara-murcchand cheti”, l e , murcchand 
was of two kinds* one, having 7 tones and the 
other, having 12 tones (a) The murcchcmd with 
7 tones was divided into four parts purna , 
shddava, audwmta, and sddhdrana, The purna 
or heptatomc one contained 7 tones, hexatonic one, 
6 tones, petnatomc one, 5 tones and the sddhdrcma 
one, two displaced (viknta) tones, cmtara- gdtidhdra 
and kdkali-mdhdda (b) The murcchadd with 12 
tones used to manifest themselves m three registers 
( sthdna ), low, medium and high ( mandra , 
madhya and tdra ) As for example, Kohala has 
said, 

Yojaniyo vudhair-nityam kramo 

lakshanusaraitah | 

Samsthapya murcchana jatiraga- 
* bhashadi-siddhyaye| | 
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And Nandikeshvara has said, 

Dvadasha svara sampanna jndtyavya 

murcchana vudhaih| 
Jati bhdshidi siddhyartham tara- 

mandrddi siddhaye|| 
(b) The function of a vama is to manifest a song 
(along with a rdga), and therefore, it is known 
as the gdnaknyd The vama is of four kinds, 
droht avaroht sthdyi and sanchdn Different 
alamkdras evolved from those four varnas The 
alamkdras are so called, because they adorn the 
rdgas and the gdnas Non, from the drohi jama 
evolved 12 alamkdras ( vamdlamkdras ) such as, 
vtsttma,tnshkardha (together with its gdtravama ) , 
vtndu etc. From the avaroht and slhdyt varnas 
similar alamkdras evolved, and from the sanchdn 
vama evolved 25 alamkdras 

(c) It has already been said that the tdtias 
evolved during the pre Christian era, and there 
were many tdnas, which were named after different 
sacred sacnfics ( 'yojliandmdm tdndnf — vide the 
Vdyu purdna Hatanga’s Bnhaddcslu Ndrada’s 
Sangtta-makaranda, etc.) In the beginning of 
the Christian era, 49 tdnas evolved (vide the 
Ndradishtkshd, III 8) Ndrada has said in the 
Shtkshd that 20 tdnas evolved from the 
tnadhyamagrdma, 14 from the shadjagrdma and 15 
from the gdndhdragrdma (=49 tdnas) But, dur- 
ing Bharata s time (2nd century A D ), 84 tdnas 
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evolved ( “chaturashiti”, NS" 28 33) Bharata has 
said that there are 49 tdnas with six 'tones and 35 
with five tones ( ~84) , and besides these, there exist 
tanas with 7 itones ( sampurna-tdn-a ) Bharata has 

further said 'about the tdnas , applicable to musical 
instruments ( veend , etc ), and they were divided 
into pravesha (low or soft) and mgraha (touch) 
Dattila has said that besides the simple tdnas, there^ 
evolved gradually thousands of intricate or kuta~ 
tdnas (5033) m the later period, from different 
methods of plucking the strings of (the musical 
instruments like veen-d , etc “ krania-mntsnjya 
tantnmfyn” 

(d) Similarly different gamakas and kdkus 
evolved during the pre-Christian era The gamakas > 
like tvnpa, sphunta, kampvta , Una, dndohta, vah, tn -- 
bhvmia, kurula , dhata, ullasita, plamta, gumpJuta, 
mudnta, namtfla, and misknta, and kdkus like 
suarchkdku , rdga-kaku , anya-kaku, desha-kaku, 
kshetm-kdku and ymtra-kdku , etc evolved m a 
gradual process In the Rdmdyana , we find that 
Lava and Kusha used to sing rdmdyana * gdna with 
the application of kdku 

Tam sa shushrava kakusthah purvacharya- 

vinirmitam | 

Apurvam pathyajatim cha geyena 

samalamkritam 1 1 etc 

('e) The kdkus are the' variations of the' vocab 
■sound for expressing' different ideas Abhinava- 
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gupta, Visvanith Chakravurty, Rajd Bhojadeva of 
Dh&ra, Shdrangdeva, Bhinuji Dikshit and others 
thave explained the tern ‘kdku’ in different ways 
In the 2nd century A D , we find that the kdkns 
were, used to express the eight aesthetic sentiments 
(rasas), which have been made explicit by Bharata 
m the Ndtyasdstra The experts have observed 
that kdkti originates from a conjunction of palate^ 
apex and vocal shord (urah, shtra and kantha) 

(f) The sthdyas or musical phrases also evolv 
ed in the pre Christian era as the songs used to be 
improvised at that time with the jdtirdgas and 
grdmordgas (vide the Rdsndyana, the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Harmamsha ) The sthdyas or tlidyas are 
the outlines of musical frames ( dkdra ) , upon which 
the Structures of the rdgas are built. From the 
5th 7th to 9 11th centimes A.D , the sthdyas began 
to he conceived and scientifically arranged, upon 
which different anga-rdgas like bhdshd, mbhdshd 
antarabhdshd along with the ancient jdti and grdma 
rdgas began to be evolved. Different lands of 
sthdya like vena gat t jdyi anujdyi pah, etc. 
evolved as different bases ( sthdgas ) of the rdgas 

IV Evolution of Ten Essentials ( dasha-laksh - 
manas ) 

The ten essentials of Indian music reached high 
watermark in their evolutionary process, when the 
tnusiCTConsciousness of the people of the society be- 
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-came mature and keen The ten essentials like 
initials ( graha ) , sonant ( amsha ), higher {tar a), 
lower ( mandra ), concluding ( nyasa ), medial 
( apanydsa ), rare {alptva), abundance ( vahutva ), 
liexatonic (shddava), and pentatonic ( audava ) 
■evolved as qualities, for detei mining the genuine 
form and nature of the melodic types or ragas 
The essentials became necessary when the folk 
tunes of different countries and nations began to 
infiltrate into the stock of the classical music, and 
so they were considered as the means for preserv- 
ing the intrinsic purity of the ragcr-iorms 

In the 2nd century A D , we come across 
those essentials in Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra m a very 
definite form, and this fact undoubtedly proves the 
existence of the essentials even m the pre-Christian 
era The essentials had in them theoretical-cum- 
grammatical value Gradually there happened many 
admixture m the domain of rdgas, mdrga and desi, 
urban and rural, from the 3rd dth centuries to 
5th-7th centuries A D , and as such the ten essen- 
tials played an important role at that time, for 
determining their classical character, and even upto 
this time that tradition is upheld and followed with 
esteem 

Bharata has said, 

Grahamshau tara-mandrau cha 

nyasopanyasa eva cha| 
Alpatvam cha vahutvam cha 

shadavauduvite tatha] | 
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It has been mentioned before that the essen- 
tials were known as the determining factors of the 
rdgas and through them the real forms and natures 
of the rdgas used to be ascertained As Bharata 
has admitted that he owed his debt to the ancient 
preceptor, Brahm^ in compiling his book on the 
dramaturgy (i e the Ndtyasdsira ) it can further 
be taken for certain that the ten essentials existed 
before him > either in seed form or m somewhat 
obscure manner, and he knowingly adopted them 
in his system and applied them for practical pur- 
poses 

It may be interesting to note that though 
Bharata has scientifically used those ten essentials, 
yet there were some indefiniteness m the connota- 
tion of some of the essentials As for example 
Bharata has used the terms graha and amsha in 
one and the same sense, and again he has used the 
terms, atnsha and vdd\ side by side. Besides he 
has ascertained more than one amsha of a 
rdga ( jdtirdga ) Regarding the essentials graha 
and atnsha he has said 

Grahastu sarva j&tm:5mamsha eva hi kirtitah| 
Yat pravnttam bhaved gtfnam so'msho graha 

vikalpitah|| 

That is where-from a song or a part of song 
takes its start ("yo* pravnttam bhaved gdnatn' ), 
it is known as a graha whereas when a rdga fully 
manifests itself from its starting point ( ‘Utfra 
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amsho ndma* * yasmm vasati r&gastu , yasmdc- 
chaiva pravartatPe ”) , it is known as amsha But 
Matanga’s statement or, (definition. m this respect 
appears to be more clear, when he has said that the 
starting tone of a rdga is the initial or graha (“ ap - 
i adhdnabhwttah”) , and the dominant tone is the 
amsha (“ prad'hdnabhuMh ”) In fact, the signi- 
ficance of the term graha used fo be altogether 
different from that of amsha , during ( Matanga’s 
time, m the 5th-7th centuries AD Matanga-has 
stated that the sonant ( amsha or vddi), being uni- 
versal and cause of the manifestation of the rdga, 
is prominent or predominant “ rdga-janakatvdd 
vydpakatvdccha amshasya prddhdnyami” Again, 
during Bharata’s time (2nd century AD ), both 
the tenns, amsha and vddi came to be used for 
determining a rdga with different significances to 
seme extent, whereas during ShaiAngdeva’s time, 
m the early 13th century, these two terms came to 
be used , m the identical sense The commentator, 
Kallinath has stated “sa vddi yogyatdva-shdt amsha 
sydi rakti-vydhj akatvdt ,} , i e both amsha and vddi 
used to convey the idea of creating the pleasing 
sensations of the rdgas 

The term, nydsa conveys the idea of the con- 
cluding tone: “nydso hi anga-samdpitau” . The 
apanydsa means the medial stop, and it is, used in 
the compositions of the songs, which, are known 
as viddn The- samnydsa means, a tone, which,. is 
not antagonistic to r the sonant or vddi, and eonsti- 
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tutes the latter part of the song The term alpatva 
conveys the idea of rare use of tones in a rdga It 
is used in two different ways tones that are drop- 
ped other than the sonant ( anabhydsa ) and the 
tones that rarely touch the composition of a rdga 
( lamghana ) The vahutva means abundance of 
tones m a rdga In relation to vahutva, there is a 
subsidiary essential, known as autoramdrga which 
generally avoids Hydro apanydsa vtnydsa 
sanydsa graha and amsha or vddt and, from tune 
to time adoptts the role of alpatva in its dual aspects 
m consonance with amsha or vddt The maudra 
signifies the tone or tones of the lower octave, 
whereas shddavatva and audavatva signify the 
hexatomc and pentatonic forms of the rdgas 
Besides these essentials, we find the practice 
of tones sonant (wWi) , consonant ( samvddi) r 
assonant (anttvddt) and dissonant (vivddt) All 
these determining categories evolved in relation to 
the do mina nt bone sonant ( amsha or vddt) The 
tones, consonant and dissonant ones are subordi- 
nate to the sonant, whereas the dissonant or vrvddt 
bnngB disharmony and want of rakhbhdva (pleas- 
ing quality) m the rdgas 

V Evolution of the Concept of Rdga 

A rdga is the product of permutation and com- 
bination of tones which creates sweet and sooth- 
ing impressions ( samskdra ) m the mind This 
definition we get Iiurn Matanga’s Brthaddeshi of 
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the 5th-7th centuries A D. It is said -that m the 
beginning - of the classical period, when Brahma or 
Brahmabharata innovated the new system of the 
gdndharva or indigo type of music, incorporating 
most of the materials of the Vedic music, seven 
pure ( shuddha ) jdtis were used m the songs 
( gdnas ) In the Rdmdyana (400 B C ), we find 
that seven shuddha jdtis ( jdhrdgas ) were used m 
the rdmdyana-gdna In the Mahdbhdrata (300 
B.C ) and the Hanvamsha (200 B C ), we 
find mention of six gramardgas Bharata has said 
m the Nalyasdsfia that not only the gidimardgas , 
but also the rdgas, gdndharva and dcsi, evolved 
from the jdtis i.e jdtirdgas Bharata has 
not only described in the Ndtyasasira (2nd 
century AD) the seven shuddha jdtis, but 
also 11 more mixed jdtis (7+11=18 jdtis). 
He has mentioned their specific ten charac- 
teristic ( dasha-lakshnwnas ) so as to determine 
them as rdgas But he has not given any definition 
of the word ( rdga’ , whereas Matanga has defined 
it in his Bi ih-addesln Some are of opinion 
that the rdgas of the regional or dcsi type of music, 
being the product of an admixture of different 
rdgas , were more pleasing to the heart (hr id ay a- 
ronjaka ) than those of the gdndharva or mdrga 
types Prof Sambhamoorthy has said that 
the hndaya'-ranjaka character was the tie of 
the desi music and possessed more vigour and 
attractive feature, and so Matanga has significantly 
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styled his musical work as Bnhaddesht But what- 
ever may be the controversy regarding the pleasing 
character or ties of gdndharva and dost music, 
we may arrive at the conclusion from a close 
scrutiny of the ancient treatises on music that the 
evolution of the clear concept of rdga was at work 
in the beginning of the classical period m the 
600-500 B C., though it is believed to have existed 
in a nucleus form in the Vedic period 

VI Evolution of -the Rdga 

Definite form of rdgas emerged during the 
dassical-cutn-eptc period Before the Rdmdyana 
was cotnpded in a book form (400 BC), seven pure 
( shuddha ) jdtis (jdtirdgas) evolved In the begin- 
ning of the classical period (600-500 B C.) In 
•the Rdmdyana (vide canto IV), we find the use of 
seven suddha jdtis or jdtirdgds in songs The jdtis 
were the causal or basic rdgas from which evolved 
all lands of rdgas mdrga and desi The term jdtf 
connotes the idea of the universal (sdmdnya) like 
the Brdhmana Kshatnya castes, etc. It is like a 
roam die wherein all the rdgas were casted alike 
It is therefore, regarded as the mam source or 
fountainhead of all the melodic forms In the 
Mdhdbharata Harmamdha (300-200 B C.) we 
find the use of six grdmardgas (dhad grdmard- 
gdh ) m different lands of song These six or 
seven grdmardgas have fully been dealt with by 
Nirada m the Ndradishiksd of the 1st century A.D 
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Puhther development in the jdhs or jatirdgas 
is evident in Bhara'la’s Ndtyasdstra of the 2nd 
century A D Bharata has mentioned about 7 
( slmddJm ) and 11 (viknta) — l8 jdiis or ja l inigos, 
and from this it is evident that before or during 
the time of Bharala eleven more jdtvrdgas evolved. 
Dattila (2nd-3rd centuries AD) has also described 
about 18 jdhrdgas in the Dahhlam The giama*- 
rdgas also existed side by side with the jdinagas 
during Bharata and Dattila. 

The names of the six or seven qrdmcndgas 
have been mentioned in Narada’s Sluksd as well as 
in the Kudumiamalai Rock-Inscriplions in the 
Padukotai State, South India These Rock- 
Inscnptions were caused to be inscribed by Raja 
Mahendravurman in »lhe 7th century A D. The 
names of the 18 jdtirdgas have been given m the 
Ndtyasdstra (vide Kdshi ed chap 28th) The 
names of the seven gramaidgas (as the 
NdradisJuksdj and the Kudumiamalai Rock- 
Inscnptions have mentioned) are shadjagrdma, 
madhyam-agrdma , shddava, sadhdritci, panchcima, 
kaishtka and kmsJnka-madhyama The correct 
notations of these 7 grdmardgas remain 'engiaved 
on the Kudumiamalai Rock-Inscriptions, and 
Narada has also described about their tonal forms 
( svam-rupas ) m verses 

The periods, raging from the 5th to 7th centuries, 
are very important m the history of Indian 
music, because during this time, numerous regional 
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tunes were incorporated in the fold of the classical 
tunes or rigas The bhishirigas (subordinate 
melodic types) evolved from the grimarigas The 
bhishirigas were divided into four classes, and 
they were mtila (original), samhma (mixed), 
dcsliaja (regional) and chiyishraya (dependent) 
Now let us show how the tnirga and formalised 
den rigas ciolved m a gradual process 
(a) Evolution of the Jihrigas 
It should be remembered that the gindhiragrima 
(ancient ga scale) became obsolete during the time 
of Bharata of the Nityasistra fame. The pure or 
shuddlta jihrigas were named after seven lauktka 
tones shadja nshoblia, gindhira madhyamo, pan- 
chama dharuata and msltida and, therefore, their 
names were shidji drshabliai, gindhin, madhya- 
ini panchamt, dharuati and uatsliidi or mshadavatt 
These seven slmddha jihrigas evolved respectively 
from shadja and madhyamo grimas thus 
From the shadjagrima — shidji irshabhi, 
dhamati and mshidavah 
From the inadhyamagrima — gindhin, madhya- 
mi and panchamt 

The mixed (displaced or vTknta) jihrigas 
(eleven) evolved from the admixture of the suddho 
(placed or pure) seven jitirigas from the two 
grimas, shadja and madhyami thus 
1 'Shadja-ktnskikt from the arlmnctvreof shidji and 

gindhin 
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2 

SJiadja-madhamd . 

ft 

tt 

„ sltddp and 
madhyama. 

3 

Gandhara-panchaim 

If 

ft 

„ gdndhdri and 
pancham , 

4 

Andhri . . 

)) 

ft 

„ gandhaTt and 
arsJiabhij 

5 

Shadjodichyavati. . 

1) 

tt 

„ sltadji, 
gdndhdri 
and dhawati, 

6 

Karmdravi . 

ft 

a 

„ drshabtn, 
panchann, 
tmdnaishddi, 

7. 

NandayanU 

ft 

tt 

„ drshabhi, 
gdndhdrt 
and pancham i 

8. 

Gandharodichyavd 

it 

it 

„ gdndhdri, 
dhawati, 
shddji and 
madhyama, 

9 

Madhymodnhayavd 

ft 

it 

„ madhyama, 
panchann, 

gdndhdri 
and dhawati. 

10 

Raktagdndhdri . .. 

ft 

tt 

„ gdudhdn, 
madhyama, 
panchann and 
ncnshddi, 

11. Kaishiki „ „ 

(b) Evolution of the Grdmurdgas 

„ shadjt^ ' 
gdndhdri, 
madhyama, 
panchann, 
dhawati 
and natshadt 


The six (those that have been mentioned m 
the Hanvamshar-purdn-a) or seven (those that have 
been described in the Ndradishiksd and Kudumi- 
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dmdlai Inscriptions) grdmardgas were pure or 
shuddlia ones, and afterwards 23 mixed (displaced 
or modified) grdmardgas evolved There was a 
tune (5th 7th centuries A.D ), when some gitis 
were known by their rdgas and so they came to be 
known as the rdgagihs Though there are contro- 
versies as regard their number yet most of the 
ancient musicologists are of opinion that there were 
fi\e main rdgagitis, and they were Jhuddhd bhmnd 
gauda, veshardsxnd saddhdram (vide Bnhaddeslu ) 
It has been said that the pure type of the grdma 
rdgas were six or seven in number In course of 
time, the viknta grdmardgas eiolvcd and were 
incorporated in bhmnd and other rdgagitis 
The seven shuddlia grdmardgas evolved from 
the two grdmas shadja and madhyama thus 

L Shuddhd 7 

(a) evolved from the shadjagrdma 

1 kaishika madhyama, 

2 sddhdnta, 

3 shadjagrfimn, 

(b) evolved from the madhamagrdma 

4 madhyamagTima, 

5 shSdava, 

6 panchama, 

7 kaishika. 

n Bhmnd 5 

(a) evolved from the shadjagrdma 

1 bhmnu shadja. 
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2 kaishika-madhyama, 

(b) evolved from the madhymnagrdma : 

3 kaishika, 

4 tana, 

5 bhinna-panchama 

III Gouda 3 

(a) evolved from the shadjagrdma . 

1 gauda-kaishika-madhyama, 

2. gauda-panchama, 

(b) evolved from the madhyamagrdma : 

3 gauda-kaishika 

IV Be shard 8 

(a) evolved from the shadjagrdma' 

1 takka, 

2 veshara-shadava, 

3 sauviri, 

(b) evolved from the madhymnagrdma : 

4 botta, 

5 malava-kaishika, 

6 malava-panchama, 

(c) evolved from both the dhadja and 
madhyama grdmas : 

7 takka-kaishika, 

8 hmdola 
V. Sddharam 7 

(a) evolved from the dhadjagrdma: 

1. rupa-sadharana, 

2 shaka, 

3 bhasmana-panchama, 
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r 


(b) evolved from the madhyamogrdma 

4 narta, 

5 gdndhara panrhnma, 

6 shadj a-kai shika , 

7 kakubha. 

(b) Evolution of the Bhdshdrdgas or Angardgas 
Again from these grdmardgas emerged different 
kinds of subordinate or bhdshd or anga rdgas and 
Sharangdeva has said that 268 rdgas evolved from 
the grdtnardgas 

SarvesMmiti rag^n^m mUibSr^ra shata-dvayam | 
Chatu shnshtyadhikam vrute shrdngi 

BhrikarandgTam| | 

which mpans 


grimuragas 

= 

30 

uparigas. 

rtgts. 

nr 

8 

20 

rfigingarfigas 

“ 

8 

(those were ancient) 
anaent bhishingarigas 

_ 

11 

kninga-ragua. 

— 

12 

upanga-raga« 

nr 

3 

tMabiragas 

= 

96 

vibMshA ragas 

= 

20 

antarabhiaha rigas 
rag&nga rigaj (those vycic 
practised dating 

= 

4 

Strings deva) 
bhashlnga ragu 

z 

13 

9 

kninga rigas 

— 

3 

apings ragas 

mi 

27 

Total ragas 

trr 

264 
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It should be remembered that the evolution 
of the rdgas was m a gradual process. As for 
example, the grdmardgas evolved from the jdtis 
01 causal jdtirdgas, the bhdsliaragas from the 
grdmardgas, the mbhdshdrdgas from the 'bhdshd- 
rdgas, and the antarabhdshd -rag as from the 
vibhdshdrdgas The bhdshd, viUhdshd and antara- 
bhdshd rdgas were all anga or subordinate rdgas 
The rdgdnga, bhdshdnga, knydnga and updnga 
rdgas all came out from the grdmardgas which may- 
be considered as their fountainhead As regard the 
evolution of the mediaeval and modern rdgas and 
rdgwis, it can be said that all of them owe their 
origin to the grdmardgas or jdtirdgas The janya - 
janaka system of the rdgas evolved later on, and so 
we get the janaka rdgas as six or more than that 
and janya rdgas as thirty or thirty-six or more 
It will be fruitful to consult the books on music, 
written by Vidyaranya Muni, Pundarika Vitthala, 
Somanath, Sri Kantha, Damodera Misra, Ahobala, 
Srinivasa, and others in this context All the 
mediaeval and modern rdgas evolved from the 
basic scales or tihdtas or melas or melakartds 
Venkatamakhi has devised 72 melakartds, and m 
relation to those melakartds numerous rdgas 
evolved to enrich the treasury of the South Indian 
music (vide the Chaturdandiprakdshikd ) 

VII. Evolution of the Scales' 

The scales (Latin scala ladder ) are the 
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arrangements of different tones (seven tones) 
which art the fountainhead of the melodic types 
or rdgas The sdtnau scale is the most ancient one 
in Indian music. It is said that the scale of the 
sdman singing began with the Vcdic tone, knista 
corresponding to the lauktka tone panchama of 
the lower octave m a downward process ( avaro- 
hann kramd ) The civilized nations of yore were 
conversant with the process of deriving modal 
shift of tome or basic tone. Well has it been said 
by Prof Sambamoorthy in connection with this 
method that “the scale to which the process is 
applied is referred to as the basic scale By taking 
each note of the basic scale as the tonic or ddhdra- 
shadja and playing the self same notes of the 
original scale new scales result New scale results 
because of the re-distribution of intervals conse 
quent on the shifting of the ddlidra iliadaja 
This process is popularly known as gratia bliedam 
grahasvara bliedam and sliruti bhedam 

Some are of opinion that the ancient sitnan scale 
evolved in a gradual progress At first, the 
sdmagdnas were sung with the basic tones like 
uddtta anuddtta and svanfa which corresponded' 
with the lauktka (post-Vcdic) tones, nsliabha 
ntshdda and shadja (of frequencies of 10|9, 8|9‘ 
and 1) These three base tones really formed a 
scale. Gradually this scale of three base tones' 
developed ‘ into a quadratomc scale with the addi- 
tion of ga (32 12 7), a semi tone above rf', and,. 
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therefore, the scale formed as ga, i i, m, sa was in 
-a svardntara cast. Next the tone, dhaivata {dim 
5 1 6) was added, and consequently the pentatonic 
scale ga, ri, ni, sa , dim evolved. After it, we find 
the hexatomc scale with six tones like ma , ga, n, 
sa, m, dha, with the addition of madhyama 
{ma 4|3) above At last the heptatonic scale with 
seven tones evolved and we got the tone-series as 
ma, ga, u, ^ajand sa, in, dim, pa; with the addition 
. of tlie tone pahchama {pa 3|4) below “The scale 
of the sdmagdna”, says Prof. Sambamoortliy, “was 
-a downward scale, and ma, ga, 1 1 , sa and sa, m, dim, 
pa were perfectly balanced and systematic tetra- 
chords, the extreme notes of each tetrachord bear- 
ing the ratio 3 : 4 Thus the sdmagdna scale 
may be regarded as a madhyama scale When sa, 
it, d, p was sung, an octave higher, the idea of an 
octave was perceived The sdma^saptaka gave 
birth to the slmdjagidma, the primordial scale of 
Indian music” 

It is said that the shadjagrdma was 'the fixed 
scale of the Vedic music, sdmagdna, and this scale 
was of three kinds, low, medium and high, accord- 
ing to their bases in the three registers, mandra, 
madhya and tar a The Rik-prdtishdkhya has 
•supported it when it says* “firirii mandram 
madhy amor-mutt aman elm, sfhdnd, iiydhuh sapta- 
yamdm vdchah ” It should be remembered that all 
the tones in the scale of the sdmagdna were pure 
( shuddha ). 
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We know that there were three basic scales 
or grdmas in ancient India and they were dhadja^ 
madhyama and gdndhdra The shadjagrdma first 
evolved in the Vedic time, and it has already been 
said that the shadjagrdma was the scale of the 
Vedic songs, sdmagdna and it consisted all the 
shuddha svaras The madhyamagrdma and the 
gdndharagrdma evolved gradually after it. The 
grdmas used to play the role of scales in the ancient 
music system of India. Gradually the murcchands 
evolved from the grdmas ne from the seven tones 
of the grdmas and they were 21 in number In 
the ancient treatises on music, it has been mentioned 
that the svaras evolved from the shrutss the 
grdmas from the svaras murcchands from the 
grdmas the jdtis from the murcdhanas and the 
rdgas from the jdtis In fact, when the murcchands- 
came into being, they began to play the role of 
the scales, being recognised as the recepttades. 
( ddhdra ) of the rdgas The murchhands were 
framed out of the seven tones, and so the mur- 
chhands of the three grdmas were 21 in number as 
it has been said before. Matanga and Nandikesh- 
vara have mentioned about the murchhands, con- 
stituted out of 12 svaras (" dvddasha-svara sam- 
panna”), whereas Bharata and most of the post- 
Bharata musicologists have recognised murchhands- 
with only seven svaras (". sapta svardtmtkd ’) 
During Bharata s tune (2nd century A.D ), the 
gdndhdragrdma became out of practice, and so he- 
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mentioned about 7+7=14 murchhands of (the 
grdmas, shad j a and madhyama Narada of the 
S hikshd fame, Narada of the Makar anda, the 
Purdnakaras , Kalidasa and others have mentioned 
about the murchhands of the gdndJmragrdma 
Gradually the murchhands came to be replaced 
by the new scales or melas or thdtas 
or melakartds or samsthdnas Thus we find the 
stages of the scales as (1) grdma- scale, (2) 
mur chhand-scale, and (3) mela or melakartd- 
scale 

A clear-cut definition of the mela we came across 
for the first time m Pandit Somanath’s Rdga- 
vzbodha of the early 17th century A D , and there 
we find the name thdta of Persian origin The 
name, melakartd was given by the music authors 
of the Karnatic system But it should be remem- 
bered that the definite form of mela evolved long 
before Pt Somanath As we find that 
Madhavacharya-V idyaranya (14th century AD ) 
f oi mulated 19 melas m his Sdhgvtasdra , Pandit 
Ramamatya (1550 AD ) formulated 20 melas m 
his SvaramelakaldmdJu and Pt, Pundarika Vitthala 
(1590 A D ), 19 melas m his $ adrdgachandnodaya. 
Pt Vitthala lived durmg the time of Emperor 
Akbar (1556-1605 AD) Somanath has said that 
-as ithe series or arrangements of tones unify the 
melody-types or rdgas they are called ‘mela’ Some- 
times they are known as ‘thdta’ (“ mtlanfo vargi 
-bhavanti rdga yatreti taddshrdyah svarasamthdna- 
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vt shesd tneldh th&ta’ iti bhdshdyam ie kathyante 
* * ) Pt SomanAth has further said that by 

different arrangements of sharp (shuddha) and 
fiat ( znknta ) tones 960 melas could be evolved. 
After PL Soman^th, we find different numbers of 
melas in the works of different authors on music 
of different: times In the 1620 A.D Pandit 
Venkatamakhi formulated 72 melakartds though 
most of them were out of practice during his life 
time. In the middle of the 17th century A.D we 
find 12 melas or samsthdnas m Kavi Loch ana’s 
Rdgataranguu and it seems that on that basis, 
Pandit V N Bhfitkhande devised 10 melas to deter- 
mine all kinds of rdgas The melas , as selected 
by Bhfitkhandeji, are (1) vilavala, (2) kalydna 
(3) khdmbdj (4) bhairava, (5) punn (6) maraud 
(7) kdphi, (8) dsdvan (9) bhairazn and (10) 
todi Again some have devised 32 melas of 
shtiddha ma and twra-ma with the admixture of 
the first and last parts (4+4) of these 10 melas of 
BhitkhnndejL These 32 melas are known as the 
purva-mela and the uttara-mela. 

VIII Evolution of the Gihs and the Prabandhas 
The evolution of different types of giti and 
prabandha are required to be studied from the 
theoretical, practical and historical viewpoints 
Well has it been said by Prof S&mbamoorthy that 
the entemal law of music is the survival of the 
beautiful m the realm of lakshya or musical com- 
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positions and the survival of ihc useful m the realm 
of lakshana or musicology The ancient musical 
form was the sdmagdna, which was known as the 
Vedic music In the classical period, different 
kinds of gifts, composed for the purpose of drama- 
tic performances ( abliinaya ) evolved, and they arc 
m evidence in Bharata’s Natyasdslra and also in 
different Sanskrit dramas and poetics Those gitis 
possessed some determining characteristics like 
vatna, alamlcdra, sthana, dhdtu , with, jdti, rasa 
and Vhdva, etc 

The songs, which were used to be sung either 
with seven shuddha or both shuddha and viknta 
: latis ( jdtirdgas ), were known as the jdhgdna In 
the Rdmdyana (400 B C ), we find that Lava and 
Kusha used to sing the jdtigana with the salutya 
as the episode of Ram chandra In the Ndtya'- 
sdstra, Bharata has mentioned about f dhruvd- 
vidhana karfavya jdhgdne prayatnatah” (vide 29ih 
Chapt Kashi ed ) The jdtiganas were surcharged 
with aesthetic sentiments (rasa) and moods 
( bh-dva ) He has also mentioned about the brahma- 
gihs which were no other than madraka, apardn- 
taka, ullopya, ptakart, robmdaka and uttara ( —7 ) 
4 chandaka, asdnta, vardhawdnaka, pdnika, ritha, 
gMid and sdma (—7 )— 14 types of gifts It is cer- 
tain thalt those types of songs (gifts) were practised 
even before the Ndtyasdstra (2nd century AD) 
The compositions (sdhifya) of the brahma gitis 
were panegyrics of Lord Siva (‘sivasPutd). Besides 
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Bharafa (vide the Ndtyasdsira, XXXII 416),. 
Mataogu, Pdrshvadeva and specially Sharangdeva 
have elaborately dealt with those classical gitis- 
(vide the Sangita-Ratndkara Chap V tdladhyava ) 
describing their specific forms and giving precise 
definitions The kopdlo and kambala types of the 
gifts were also current m ancient tunes and 
Shdrangdeva has described those types in the 
Sang&a-Ratndkara 

Again Bharata has described about the gifts 
mdgadhi ardha-mdgadht sambfuhntd and pnfhuld 
in the Ndtyasdstra He has said, 

Atah urdham prabakshami git^rrimspi 

lahshanam 1 1 

Prathama mdgadhi jneya dvitiya 

chdrdha mdgadhi | 

Samhhdvitd tnfaya cha chaturthi 

pnthuld smnta 1 1 
—NS XXXI 76-77 
it has been said that the gift mdgadhi was named 
after the country Magadha ( Magadha-desha ) and 
so some scholars consider it to be a regional type 
of song ( sn agadha-d eshaj a ) Bharata has observ- 
ed that the mdgadhi-giti used to be sung with the 
help of three vnttis the ardha mdgadhi with half 
of those vnttis sambhdvtfd with heavy sounding 
letters ('gurvakshara-samamnta?) and pnthuld 
with fight sounding letters According to Abfrt- 
navagupta, these gifts were sung along with the 
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classical dramatic song dhruvd , and they possessed 
different varnas , alamkdias , chhandas and 
«■ aksharas 

During the 2nd 5th-7th century A.D , 
some of the ragagitts like shuddhd , bhinud 
>or bhinnakd, gandi or gaudtkd, raga, sddhdrani, 
bhdshd, and vibhashd evolved. Regarding the 
numbers of these rd gag it is , there remain contro- 
versies, for Matanga has admitted them to be 7, 
Durgashakti 5, and Yashtika 3 Matanga has 
-defined these 7 kinds of ragagiii in the Buhad- 
desln (vide slokas 285-90). The i dgagitis were 
so called because they were known by their respec- 
tive rdgas To describe some of the salient features 
of these seven rdgagitis, it can be said. (1) the 
nature of the shuddhdgiti was mild The tones 
(the movement of the tones) were straight and 
stretched m three registers ( sthdnas ), mandra, 
madhya and tdra (2) The tones of the bhinud were 
•crooked (t.e. undulating in movement), but subtle 
and possessed gamakas (3) The tones of the gandi 
were closed together and the gamakas that were 
used, were played m three parts The tones of the 
lower register ( mandra ) were produced with 
repeated sounds of a-kdra and u-kdra from the con- 
junction of chm and breast ( chibuka and vaksha), 
(4) The raga was rhythmic and soothing, and 
^possessed gamakas and four varnas, and was sur- 
charged with aesthetic sentiments and moods ( rasa 
-and bhdva) (5) The tones of the sddhdrani were 
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straight m mo\ ement, and rhythmic, and were pro- 
duced in rapid tempo This gilt was produced with 
plain kaktts The stdhdrani was known by the com- 
bination of all the gitis, (6) The bhdshd which 
possessed k&kus and some tremulous tones, was 
sweet and soothing, (7) the xnbhishi was very 
pleasing to all It was majestic and at the same 
time graceful. It possessed gamakas and its tones 
were drawn upto high {lira) register 

From those rdgagitis numerous grimarigas 
evolved, and from -the gr&marigas evolved bli&shd, 
xnbhishi and antarabhishd ragas (it has already 
been discussed before in connection with the evolu- 
tion of the rdgas) 

Now, simultaneously with the gitis, mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph different kinds of 
prabandha-gdis evolved to enrich the coffer of 
Indian music In the 5th 7th century A D , we 
find emergence and use of many desi (classico- 
regional) prabandhas ( deslnkira prabandhat) like 
kinds vntta gadyo dandaka, vamaka dryd 
pidh&yaka, karshita-githi dxnpathaka vardhati, 
karvita dmpadi varfani dhenki ekatdh, etc (vide 
details in MaSanga’s Bnhaddeslu'l In the 9th 11th 
century A D , Pdrshvadeva has given full descrip- 
tion of different lands of prabandhas m the Sangita- 
samayasdra and Sbirangdeva In a more systematic 
and detailed manner in the Sangita Ratndkara. 
During Pirshvadeva’s time (9th — 11th A.D ), 
we find that the -prabandhas were divided 
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into three classes, prabmdha } rupaka and vastu~ 
He has defined prabandha as “cliaturbhtr- 
dhdtubhih shad b hishchar-angairyah sydt pro- 
bandhate tasmdt prabandhah ” i e the gths, 
which were formed of four or six music parts 
( dhdtus ), were known as prabandha Or it can be 
said that the prabandhas possessed three, four, five 
or six dhdtus, though Parshvadeva has divided the 
prabandhas into only three classes “dvidhdturvd 
tndhdturud dhaturd hd tu rathapi vd, prabandha- 
stnvidh&h”. The prabandhas were again sub- 
divided into two classes, niryauhila or nibaddha and 
amryukta or ambaddha The mryitbPa or nibaddha 
prabandha used to be measured by time-beats or 
tdlas, whereas amryukta or ambaddha was without 
tdla. The ambaddha was like the dldpa or elabora- 
tion of the tones of a rdga 

The prabandhas further possessed six limbs 
( amgas ) like pdta, tena or ten-aka , mruda pada, 
tdla and svara The padas ( sdhitya ) of the 
probandhas were composed m Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Apabhramsha languages The prabandhas were 
determined by 5 jdtis like niedim, dnandtm, dip am, 
bhdvmt and tdrdvah 

During the 9th-llth century AD, the pra- 
bandhas came to be divided into three catego- 
ries, suda, ah and viprakirna Sharangdeva has 
followed Parshvadeva m this matter The suda was 
again divided into two parts, shuddha (pure) and 
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sdlaga (mixed) (a) The suddha-suda-prabandha 
again was divided into 8 parts and they were eld, 
Parana dhenkt variant, jhombada lomba rdsa 
and ekatilt (b) The sdlaga-suda-prabaudha ms 
divided into 7 parts and they were dhntva matttha, 
pratimantha ntssintka adda rdsa and ekatilt 

(c) The ih prabandha was divided into 25 parts 
and they were varna vamasvara gadya katvida 
■angachirmt danda turangahla gajahla dvtpadt 
etc. (vide Sangita-Ratnikara prabandha chapter) 

(d) the vtpraktma prabandha was divided into 
shnranga tnpadt chatushpadi shatpadi vastu 
vtjaya etc. (e) other prabandhas were vtrashnn- 
gara chaturanga, shorabhahlo suryaprakasha 
chandraprakasha rattaranga nandana and nor o- 
ratna There were also other prabandhas with 
-different parts Some of the musical compositions 
( prabandhas ) evolved under the head of different 
elds like gana miiri varna lamamild deshikhya, 
etc. and these have elaborately been described by 
Pdrshvadeva and Shirangdeva These eld type of 
musical compositions possessed ehhanda alamkdra 
rasa etc. (vide Matanga’s Bnhaddesht p 147) 

Gradually other prabordha-ffitis evolved alter the 
designs of ihe ancient ones, to suit the taste and 
temperament of the new society and they were 
dhntvapada or dhrupad (the rectified form of the 
silaga-suda dhntva-prabattdha and this form was 
patronised by R4jd Min Tonwir (1486 — 1517 
-AD) and the then stalwart musicians like 
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Baksu, Macchu Blianu and others of Gwalior ) f 
dhdru, and different types of modern 
prabandha like dhdmdra , khcydl, tappd, thumn, 
dddrd , gazal , kdjn, rasid , bhajan astapadi > 
tdrdnd , lavam,phatkd , kirtanam , gitam, i agamdltka, 
Tznti , pad am, jdvdlt, Uliana, svarajdti, jatisvaram, 
varna, odam, devara, mangalam, <etc In Bengal, 
there evolved the paddvah-kwiana, vdul, bhdtiydh, 
kavigdna, gamblnrd, ]dri, sau and many other 
modern gitis and prabandhas In Maha- 
rastra, abhangas, composed by different mystic 
saints, dohdras , kirtanas, ovis, etc also evolved 
during different periods 

IX Evolution of the V eend, Venn and Mndanga 
{Drum) : 

Of the musical instruments, veend, vemi and 
mndanga are the most ancient ones In the 
Samhitds like Rigveda, Sdmaveda, Yajurveda and’ 
Atharvaveda, and m different Brdhmanas, there 
are references of crude form of durms, known as 
bhumt-dundublu, dundubhi, panava, karkan, etc 
The bhumi-dundubhi was perhaps the most ancient 
and primitive form of drum It used to be curved 
in earth in the form of a large hollow or pit and 
covered with the thick skm of any wild animal It 
used to be struck with one or two log or logs 
oi wood, and a deep resonant sound was produced- 
The sound of the bhumi-duhdu bh-i could be heard 
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from a very long distance. Afterwards the dun- 
dnbhi came mto use. It used to be shaped out 
of the hbllow trunk of a tree, the upper part of 
which was used to be covered with the skin of the 
animal The dundubki was somewhat a refined 
form of the bhumi-dundubhi The pudhkara mn- 
danga bhinda-vidya, etc. of the later date were 
the prototypes of the ancient bhtiint-dundubhi and 
dundubhi Even the pdkltwaj and kliola of our 
time are later emanation from the same. 

The veeni is an ancient musical instrument, 
and It evolved from the primitive bow instrument 
( dhanuryantram ) The bow was the most import- 
ant weapon of the primitive hunting people. They 
nsed to hunt all kinds of wild animals with the 
help of bows and arrows Like the bliumt-dtindubhi 
the bows were used to produce high sounding 
notes, 8crvmg as signals in times of danger The 
primitive hunting people of the ages long gone by 
used to produce the reverberating grave 
sounds by pulling the gut strings of the bows 
( dhanuryantram ) Even the aboriginals of modern 
tunes do the same. That sound might have been 
the source of inspiration for shaping the crude 
form of musical instruments among the primitive 
men. The curvature of the bow supplied the idea 
of constructing the body of their crude veeni 
with the connecting gut strings The shape of the 
primitive veeni was curved like the body of a 
bamboo bow It was like the ancient lyres and 
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liarps In the beginning, a single gut string was 
used to produce the mono sound Gradually im- 
provements were made by additions and altera- 
tions m the frets and strings The veend with one 
string ( ekatdrd ) first evolved from the bow-string 
Gradually the veend with two strmgs ( dotdra ) 
evolved, and a number of gut strings were added 
to produce a number of tones m later times 

Th,e violin ( behdld ), esrdj, sitar, tempura or 
tumburd, etc are the string instruments of the 
ancient veend class, and as such, it may be 
said that they, like the veend , were shaped after 
the bamboo bow 

In the third stage, there evolved the flute or 
pipe ( venu or vamsha ) It is said that the sound, 
produced from the friction of air against the hollow 
parts of the trunks of the trees, gave rise to the 
development of the flute or pipe The pipe was 
probably made out of the reed, by making holes in 
it At first, the flute contained a single hole only, 
and m course of time, holes were increased 

The veend was a very sacred musical instru- 
ment m ancient times, and it was the forerunner of 
all kinds of string instruments of later ages In 
the Vedic period, the veend was used as instru- 
mental support in songs and dances during the 
performance of sacred sacrifices It consists of 
five parts, shira (head), udara (bowl) and ambhana 
(sounding board), f antra (string) and vddana 
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(plectrum) Most of the veends of different hinds 
and different sues of the later period evolved 
after the model of these parts The veends 
of the ancient time were made of wood and some 
of them of bamboo The audumban veend was 
made of ttdamvara-v, ood and it used to be 
played by the wives of the simagas during- the 
sdmagdnas before the sacrificing altars The 
ptcchord or freehold veend was also made of wood, 
and it was used to be played by the wives of the 
sacrificial priests during the sacrifices Not only 
from the Vedic times, but also from the prehistoric 
time down to the present day, the practice of veend 
is being maintained 

In course of time all the musical Instruments 
came to be divided into four classes like tantn or 
iata sushtra avanaddha and ghana Some divide 
them mto three broad classes like lata vttato and 
tato-mtato The tfaiiln or toto class of musical 
instruments were of the veend jdt i When dif- 
ferent lands of veend were shaped out from the 
crude ekettantn or dvitantn, necessity arose for 
their classification, and that classification was made 
according to the numbers of the cords or strings 
as well as arrangements of the frets 

In the Vedic period, we find the use of veends 
like vanaspats vdna audumvan kshoin, picchord or 
freehold, etc. The vdna-veend contained hundred 
strings, made of munjd grass or entrails (antri) 
of the animals The vdna seemed to appear like 
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the modern Kashmerian veend semtour (saiifor of 
Persia) The references to the veend, vdna are 
generally found in the Rigveda, and during the 
Brdhmana and Kalpasutra periods, the kdPydyani- 
veend, with hundred strings of grass or entrail, 
were shaped out after the pattern of the Vedic vdna 
Gradually different veends of different designs 
evolved according to the taste and temperament of 
the society The veends like ghoshakd, kvnnan > 
brdhmi, nakuli , mahati ddrarvi, gdtra, chitrd, 
vipanchi, sarasvaia, kubjikd, rdvam, panvadmi, 
jayd , kurmi, pmdki, dldpam , etc evolved gradually 
from the beginning of the Christian era upto the 
15th- 17th century AD In the Ndr-adishikshd (1st 
century A D ) , we find the method of playing the 
veend, and from it we imagine how the method 
traditionally came down from the beginning of 
the classical period (600-500 B C ), nay, from the 
Vedic time Besides those we find references to 
the veends like kaildsa, dkddka, kurma, gaun, 
sayambhUj bhoja, kaldvati , vallaki, mtssdra , etc 
In the treatises like V eendtantra, Sangita-Ratnd - 
kora, S angitasudhdkara, Scmgitamakaranda, 
6 vargmelakokanidhi, Rdgavvuodha , Chaturdandi- 
prakdshtkd , Sangvtasudhd, Semgitasdrdmnta , dif- 
ferent types of veends have been described (Cf. also 
Prof. Sambomoorthy’s History of Indian Music, 
Madras, Chap XV, and Swami Prajnanananda’s 
Historical Development of Indian Music, Calcutta, 
Chap X). 
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In the Vedic time, we find the use of the 
sushtra class of musical instruments made oF 
bamboo and wood From the prehistoric Indus 
Valley mounds, crude type of flutes of bone have 
been excavated, which go to prove the antiquity of 
the flute class of musical instruments In the Vedic 
literature, we get references about flutes like 
kdndavecni or dc/hiti, etc. From the excavation of 
Ruper, a representation of a vecni with four 
si i mgs has been unearthed. It has been said before 
that it has been stated in the Archreological Report 
that there are some terracotta figunnes of the 
Sunga and Kushan styles, which also Include a 
seated figure of a lady playing on lyre, reminiscent 
of Sumudragupta’s figure in likewise position on 
the corns The date of the Ruper terracotta 
figunnes has been estimated to be ctrco 200 B C. to- 
600 A.D The avanaddha or drum class of 
musical instruments like bhumi-dundubhi 
dundubht, patdlia karkan panava etc. were 
in use m the Vedic society Dunng the classical 
penod, we find references as to the use of drums 
like pvshkaru, bh&nda mndanga etc. The crude 
form of drums have also been excavated from the 
prehistonc Indus Valley mounds 

X. (a) Evolution of Dance tn India and Its- 
Significance 

Dancing in its earliest form was prevalent in, 
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the primitive society not only m India but also m 
-all the countries of the world The primitive tribes 
used to dance and sing to rhythm and tune, but 
that dance and song were crude and undeveloped 
The art of dancing .was also m practice m 
the prehistoric Indus Valley cities, and it 
has been proved by the statuette of a 
bronze dancing girl and that of the dancing 
Nataraja Siva, excavated respectively from the 
mounds of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa In 
the Vedic time, the sdmagdnas were sung before 
the blazing fire of the sacrificial alters, and it has 
been mentioned m the Samlntd and the Brdhmana, 
literature that the devoted wives of the sdman 
singers used to dance around the alters during that 
time, by clapping their hands and sometimes by 
-playing the picchord-vemd Their rhythms of 
dances were kept by the beating of drums But 
unfortunately no definite form of their dances has 
'Come down to us 

References as to the definite form of dances 
we come across, for the first time, in Bharata’s 
N dtyasdstra of the 2nd century AD In the clas- 
sical dramas, written by Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Sn- 
Harsa and others, we find mention of different 
types of classical dances,’ hand-poses ( mudrds ) 
-and gestures and postures, which used to be 
performed according to the strict observance of 
the rules of Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra Nandikeshvara 
or Nandibharata has also mentioned about classical 
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dances as well as -their different motifs, hand- poses- 
and gestures and postures 

Dbananjaya (10th century A,D ) has divided 
dance mto two classes, tndrga and desi — classical 
and popular or folk, in his Dashampaka He has 
said that nntya is < ndrga and nntta is des% In the 
classical period the art of dancing was closely 
associated with dramatic performances (abhutaya), 
and so the word nntya has always been mentioned m 
connection with ndtya But it should be remember- 
ed that the art of nntya and that of nitya are quite 
different from each other m their techniques and 
applications The word nitya is derived from the 
nata meaning avaspandana l ,e quntenng’ whereas 
the word nntya is derived from urrf meaning 
gitravikeshapa or throwing of the limbs Again 
It should be observed that nitya is meant for arous- 
ing aesthetic sentiments or rami whereas nntya 
is meant for arousing moods or bhivas Dhsmka 
has differentiated nitya from nntya in the sense 
that natya being rasdshraya is vikyirthabhma 
ydtmaka whereas nntya being bhivddhraya is 
paddrthibhtnayatmaka Again we find references to- 
both nntya and nntta in the Nityasistra the 
Ahmayadarpaita and many other Sanskrit dramas 
and books on music. Some say that the term nntya 
is used for the classical or mdrga type of dance, 
whereas nntta for desi or folk type. In fact, 
nntya is a suitable medium for expressing aesthe- 
tic mood or bhdva ( bhdvahetu ), while nntta is a 
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'■beautifying factor ( shobh&hetu ) Nandikeshvara 
lias defined nutya and imtta in the Abhinayadar- 
pan-a (I 15-16) thus. 

V. 

Bhavabhmaya-hmam tu. nritta- 

mityabhidhyate| 

Rasabhava-vyanjanadiyuktam nntya- 

mityuchyate| | 

That is, the type of dance, which does 
not express moods ( bhdva ) by means of 
dramatic performances ( ablnnaya ), is called 
imtta , and the dance, which suggests sentiments 
(rasa), is called nntya The m itya is always fit to 
find a place m the courts of the great kings But 
still there is no end of controversy regarding the 
difference between nntya and imtta 

Bharata says that the art of dancing (yiritta) 
-evolved from he ecstatic dance of the Lord Siva 
Siva taught Tandu this art and Tandu m his turn 
preached it among the art-loving people (vide 
Ndtyasdstra , Kashi ed Chapt IV 257-58) But 
it should be remembered that different dancing 
figures, with different motifis, are engraved on the 
railings of the Bharut, Amaravati, Sanchi Stupas 
and on the walls of different rock-cu't temples, 
which were built before the Christian era, go to 
> - prove the antiquity of practice of the art of danc- 
ing m India Moreover Panim has mentioned 
about two works on the natasiotra, one by Shilali 
-and the other by Krishashva, which undoubtedly 
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prove that the practice of dancing was prevalent 
during Pimm's time in the Slh century B C. 
Pantafijah has mentioned about the art of 
dancing in the Mahdbhdsya, m connection with 
the stage ( rangamancha ) and dramatic plays 
( abhmaya ) In the Rdindyana (400 B C.) , the 
MaMbhdrata and the Hanbhainsha (300-200 
B C.), the practice of classical dances was current 
At the court of Pushyimitra (ISO BC), there was 
a theatre auditorium (prckshdgnha) as well as a 
separate music-hall (sangitaslidld) for the practice 
of singing and dancing 

According to Bharata and Nandikeshvara the 
earliest classical dance was divided into two classes 
tdndava and Idsya The term tdndava connotes 
the idea of dance that was designed and developed 
by the dancer Tandu, and the type of the dance 
was called after him ‘ nntya-prayogah shnsto 
vdh sa tdndava ill smntah (NS IV 258) The 
dance that was executed by Parvati was known as 
Idsya or sukumdra The dance, tdndava was a 
violent one, whereas Idsya was gentle and tender 
But, in the strict sense, says Bharata, tdndava and 
Idsya — the virile and the gentle arc both included 
in the category of tdudazra (vide NS IV 266) 
Bharata has described various classical dances 
like vardhambnaka dsdrtta gangdvatarana etc. m 
the Ndtyasdstra It has been mentioned in the 
Abhinayadarpana that Bharata taught Tandu 
the tdndava dance and Tandu, in his turn, taught 
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it to all lovers of art in the human world, similarly 
Parvati taught Idsya to Usha, the daughter of 
demon-king, Bana, who, m her turn, taught it to the 
cowdicrdesses of Dwaraka Prof. Ghurje is of 
opinion that Kalidasa appears to be the earliest 
writer to make a pointed reference to the daily 
evening dance of Siva In his Mcghaduta, 
Kalidasa has described the evening dance of Siva 
or Rudra, in connection wdth his description of 
Ujjain and its temple of Mahakala by way of 
request to the cloud to pay a visit to the city In 
the Mdlavaikdgmnnlra, Kalidasa has described 
about the dance or ndtya of Siva, together with 
tdiidava and Idsya In the Vikramoi'vashiya, 
Kalidasa has mentioned that Clntralekha and 
Sahajanya w r ere adepts in the dances like jam- 
bh-ahkd , khandadhdrd, charchart or charcharild . 
khuraka , bhinnaka, etc 

Shn-Harsa has described about dances like 
khandadhdrd , dvipadikd, charchankd, etc in his 
Ratndvah, m connection with ndtya ( abhmaya ) 
Damodaragupta has also mentioned about those 
dance-types, as described in the Ratnavah , m his 
1< uttmim-atam Abhmavagupta, the Kaslnmirian 
scholar has characterised the dances, iandava and 
Idsya Saradatanaya (before 13th century AD) 
has fully described about different kinds of 
dance in the Bhdvaprakdsan, in connection wdth 
idndava and Idsya Sharangdeva (early 13th 
century AD) has mentioned about the difference 
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between nntya and nntia, and has descnbed about 
different kinds of classical dances in the Sangtta- 
Ratndkara He has divided the dances tdndava 
and Idsya into two and they are tdndava-nrxtya and 
t&ndava-nrxtta, and Idsya nrxtya and Idsya-nntta 
He has divided the dances into three classes and 
they are tnshma, xnkata and laghu In the 1349 
A.D Jain Sudhdkalasha has also dealt with the- 
dances, tdndava and Idsya and many other types- 
of dances in his Sangitopamshad In the 1449 
A.D Rdnd Kumbha of Mewir has descnbed 
dances in the Sangitardja In the 14th century 
A.D Hanpdladeva has fully dealt with the dances 
tdndava and Idsya and has descnbed many nmrga 
and desi types of dances m the Sangitasudhdkara. 
In 1590 A D , Pandit Pundarika Vittbala has- 
daborately dealt with the problems of dances m 
the Nartana-mmaya So if the art and culture of 
dance be surveyed m this way it will be found that 
they were traditionally handed down from genera- 
tion to generation and preserved it inspite of many 
changes m its motifs and techniques By way of 
gradual process the classical type of bharata- 
ndfyam and kathdkah dances evolved m the South, 
kathaka in Lucknow tnarupun m Manipur Assam, 
Kanduyana in Cylone Seratkhela chhau and 
rdtbensf etc. m Bengal with various chdns r 
karahas tnudrds mandalas etc In modern time, 
Rabindrandth Tagore also innovated some new 
types of dance. 
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•(b) Evolution of the Hand-poses ( Mudrds ) : 

Ordinarily the term ‘mudrd’ means com In the 
"Khas language, it is called munro , m Hindi, it is 
called mundrd or mudrd, in Sindhi, it is known 
as mundri, and m Pah, it is called mnddd 
According to Prof F Hommel, the term ‘mudrd! 
-originated from the Assiriyan word f mas arid 
( musarn mnjrd mudrd) Profs Junker and 
Luders have not accepted this theory of 
Prof Hommel But in all the languages like 
Bengali, Kanari, Hindi, Marathi, Sindhi, Khas, 
etc , mudrd is known as a com. According 
to Luders, the word mudrd might have been 
derived from the Khotani language, ‘mui’’, 
which also means the com But the term ‘mudrd’ 
-which is used in the art of dancmg {‘nartcmcu-kald’) , 
is derived from the root muda, which means 
‘dnandmn’ or joy “mud-am dnandam rati daddti”. 
From this it is understood that the word mudrd, 
that is used m the art of dancing, is the cause or 
origin of joy and pleasure which are out- 
come of pleasing aesthetic sentiment ( rasa ) 
and mood ( bhdva ) In dancmg, mudrd connotes 
the idea of symbolic language which expresses the 
ideas of the dancer, and becomes the source of 
pleasure and joy. 

It is most probable that the hand-poses {mudrds), 
that are used m dancmg, evolved from the mudrds 
■or different settmgs of the fingers of the hands of 
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the sdmaga Brdhmuis when they used to sing the 
simagdnas before the blazing fire on the sacred 
sacrificial altars in the Vedic tune, and so it was 
neither invented by Bharata of the Ndtyasistra 
fame, nor by Nandikeshvara of the Ablnnayadar- 
pana and Yashtika and others But Bharata, 
Nandikeshvara and others have afterwards recast 
them in new forms and colours, and applied them 
m classical dnnreq 

In the Vedic period, the base-tones ( sthdna - 
svaras ) like uddtta, amid&tta and svanta together 
with the tones prathama dmhya etc., were used 
to be symbolized by different positions or move- 
ments of “the fingers of the hands as well as by dif- 
ferent movements of the upper parts of the bodies 
of the sdman singers The tradition of expressing 
the tones of the Vedic music, by moving the fingers 
of the right-hand, is very old This tradition was 
at least current and common with the followers of 
the Rdtuiyamya and the Kauthima recensions 
( shikhis ) of the Stmaveda While singing the 
sdmons the singers used to intonate their special 
musical tunes with the help of their five fingers 
of the right hand thus (a) the first finger, the 
thumb ( angustha ) used to stand for denoting the 
prathama tone, to sing, (b) the second finger 
{tarjani), next to the thumb, used to denote the 
dviiiya tone, lower than the first, (c) the third 
finger middle one ( madhyamd ) used to denote the 
intivo tone, lower than the second, (d) the fourth 
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finger ( an&mikd ), next to the middle one, and 
(e) the last finger ( kamsthikd ) used to denote the 
chaturtha and the mandra of the sdman The 
thumb was made to move and touch the other 
fingers, and thus helped the singers to sing the 
sdmagdna with proper intonation 

This tradition is still in practice among the 
sdman singers of modern India. In 'the Ndradi- 
shikshd of the 1st century A D , we find the mention 
of both the processes of the fingers of the right- 
hand as well as different parts of the body As for 
example, 

(a) Angusthasyottame krushtohyagushthe 

prathamah svarah| 
Pradeshmyam tu gandhara- 

nshabhastadanantaram| | 
Anamikayam shadjastu kamshthi- 

kayam cha dhaivatam| 
Tasyadhastaccha yonyastu nishadam 

tatra vmyaset| | 

Here Narada has mentioned about the lauhika 
or desi tones, and it should be remembered that 
madhyama—prathama, gdndhdra,— dvittya, nsha- 
bha—tnt-iya, shad] a = chaturtha, dhaivaia— mandra, 
mshdda—atisvdrya, and pan chama~ krusta 

(b) Krustasya murdhani sthanam lalate 

prathamasya tu| 

Bhruvormadhye dvitiyasya tritiyasya 

cha karnayo 1 1 
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Kanthasfh^nam chaturthasya mandra- 

syorasituchyate | 

Atisv&rasya inrbaRya hndistb^nam 

vidhiyate| | 

Which means that a sdman singer will touch 
respectively the middle part of his head, forehead, 
middle part of the eyebrows, ears throat, thigh 
and heart, when he will use the Vedic tones 
prat ham a etc. during the sdman singing The 
MdnduJnshikshd has mentioned it in some other 
ways * vdhydngushtham tu kmstam syat angush- 
the madhyamah svaraW etc. Now the hand poses 
( mudrds ) which were adopted m the religious 
functions ( pujd ) of the Hindus, Buddhists Jains 
Vaishnavas and others ( updsand mudrds) as well 
as those, which were adopted in the art of dancing 
( nartana mudrds) m the later period evolved 
from the settings of the fingers (mudrd) during 
the sdman singing in the Vedic period Similarly, 
the gestures and postures of dancing evolved from 
the movements of the parts of the body of the 
Samagas during the sdman singing 
In ancient India, dance and music were the parts 
and parcels of drama f^abhinaya) The Hindu 
drama was mainly divided into four different 
branches and they were dngtka, vdchtka dhdrya 
and sdttvika Bharata has said regarding them 
Chaturvidhascharva bhaw'nnityahhinayo 

dvij&h| 
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Aneka-bheda-vahulyam natyam hyasmin 

pratishthitam| | 

Anagiko vachikaschaiva aharyah 

sattvikastatha| 

N S. VII. 8-9 

Among these four, the vdcluka abhmaya was 
important, and other three used to depend on it 
The hand-poses ( imidrds ) and gestures and ■ 
postures belonged to the angika ablunaya The 
'bdcluka abhinaya mainly consisted of correct 
pronunciation, modulation of voice, accents and 
rhythm The dhdrya abhmaya was mainly con- 
cerned with the costumes, paintings, etc , and the 
sdttvika abhmaya was concerned with eight condi- 
tions like motionlessness, perspiration, horripila- 
tion, change of voice, trembling, change of colour, 
tears and fainting 

Numerous hand-poses ( imidrds ) evolved before 
the Christian era Bharata, Nandikeshvara and 
others have divided them into two main categories, 
single ( asamyuta ) and double or combined 
( samyuta ). According to Bharata, the asamyuta 
mudrds were 24 in number, and they were patdka, 
tnpatdka, 'kartarimukha, ardhachandra, arala, 
shukatunda-, mushti, shikhara, kapittha, katakd- 
mukha , sudhi, padmakosha , sarpashirsha , mnga- 
shirsha, Idngula, itftpalapadma or alapadma , 
chatura , d hramara, hamsasya, hamsapaksha, 
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sandamsha, imikula, ttrtiandbha and tdinrachuda 
(vide NS 9 4-7) According to Nandihcshvara, 
they were 28. Again, according to Bharata, the 
samyuta mudrds were 23 in number, and the) v, ere 
onjali, kapota, karkaia, svastika dota, pus papula, 
utsango, shwaltnga, katokavordhana kartan 
shakoto, shankha, chakra, SQmputa, fisha, kilaka, 
matsya kttrrna vardha, garttda ndgavandha, 
thatva bhmmda (vide NS 9 11-17, 184-209) 
Nandiheshvara has supported Bharata regarding 
this number It should be mentioned in this con- 
nection that the numbers of the hand poses differed 
according to different schools For detailed infor- 
mation about the hand poses, one may consult 
Bharata's Ndtyasdstra Nandikeshvara’s Bhara- 
tdmavo Nandikcshvara-samJiitd (MS), Abhuiaw- 
darpana and Dr A.K. Coomirasvdmi’s Mirror of 
Gestures (London) 

XI Evolution of Rhythm and Tempo 

To describe about the evolution of the concepts 
of tdla and laya rt can be said that they evolved 
with the appearance of the world process In the 
epic or paurdme age, it was interpreted that the 
source of rhythm and tempo was Siva, the Mahi- 
ksla and Sakti the Mahdkali. In fact, the term 
Idle evolved from the concept of vibrations or 
spandana. The terms tdla and kdla are synonymous 
The eternal time series are divided into hundreds 
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and thousands of parts, and they are known as 
the units of kdlokald or idla As m the most 
ancient primitive and prehistoric times, there were 
songs and dances, so there prevailed indeed the 
practices of rhythm and tempo, though they were 
not systematised and not considered as very 
essential In the Ndtyasdsti a, Bharata has said 
* kdlasya Hi pramdnam vai vijneyam tala-yoktn- 
bhih” Really the existence of time ( kdla ) is easily 
perceived with the help of rhythm (tala) and vice 
versa The term ‘tempo’ is known as laya as well 
as mdna, and the term ‘rhythm’ as tala or pata. 
The laya is but the intervening time or space 
between two units of time or kdla , so laya is con- 
ceived as evolved from kdla or tala ("tdlaja kdla”). 
Bharata has said. “ kdla-kald-pramaiwna tdla 
■ityablndh'iyate” , i e , the term ‘ tala’ conveys the idea 
of the combination of kdla and kala 

Well has it been said by Hans Tiscler* “Rhythm 
is fundamental m all arts In music, specifically, 
rhythm means the ebb and flow of longer and 
shorter tones and tone groups” The idea of 
'‘meter’ is also connected with that of rhythm 
Now, what do we mean by a meter ? A meter is 
a certain regularity m rhythmic or temporal 
patterns, a regularity marked by accents So by 
tapping all the tones we become aware of the dif- 
ferences m their duration ( =rhythm) , whereas by 
tapping only the beats, the regularity of music 
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(=meter) becomes apparent In the Vedic time, 
we find the use of meters (c/i/iamfo), composed of 
different letters ( aksliara ) The gdyatr i jagati, 

etc. meters have been mentioned in the Vedic litera- 
ture. The Vedic hymns were chanted or sung with 
6ome accents, and those accents used to be observed 
according to the measuring units of hrasva dirgha, 
pluta glint etc. In the Rtk prdtishdkhya the 
lamas (syllables) are known as svara or sound 
The svara is divided into hrasva, dirgha and pluta 
The hrasva sound lasts for only one indlrd the 
dirgha for two mdtrds and the pluta for three 
uidtrds Bharata says in the Ndtyasdstra that the 
eternal time was divided into different parts like 
inineslia hila kdsthi etc. Again ntmcslta was 
divided into five parts "nimesho panchmdtrd 
sydf The tempo or laya was also divided into 
three units of time-speed like vilambita (slow), 
madhya (medium) and dnita (rapid) Gradually 
there evolved three time-units like chttra virttka 
and dakdhtna composed of 2 4, 8 mdtrds respec- 
tively The ten vital characteristics (prdnas) like 
kshana laya etc. together with some measuring 
units ( angas ) like anu-dnita dnita lagliu gum 
pluta and kdkapdda (or haitsapada) also evolved 
A basic potency or energy (sakti) of time (i Ala or 
tdla) was conceived Gradually that potency or 
saktt was divided into two sa-shabda and »mr- 
shabda (beatings with sound and without sound) 
The iiu shabda was again known as hila and the 
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sa-shabda as pdta From those rak/i-unils evoked 
eight tala c as, 


From the 
i.is-sJtabda 



Avdpa , in which the fingers of the 
raisul Jiands v ill be closed 
Kishhnnra, m which the fingers 
of the hands be stretched <iown- 
w aids 

I'ihshcpa, in which the fingers 
should be stretched to the right- 
side 

Prabesha, m winch the fingers 
aic to be directed downwards in 
a contracted ( lunchita ) manner. 


1 Dkit'Z'd i.e the sound for pro- 
ducing rdgamdrga 

2 Sham pa i c to produce sound by 

I'rom the the right-hand 

sa-shabda 3 Tala i c to produce sound by 

striking with raised left-hand 
4 Sanmpdta i e to pioduce sound by 
both the hands in a straight way. 

The t-dlas w’erc again divided into two mam jdtis, 
iryashia , consisting three mdtrds and chain) ash) a, 
consisting four mdtrds. Besides, there were three 
other jatts like khanda, mtshra and samktnta, con- 
sisting five, seven and nine mdtids respectively. 
The tdla , chachatputa belonged to tryashrajdti , 
consisting the angas like guiu+laghu+laghu+ 
guru~S | | S, and the chachatputa belonged to the 
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chaturshraj&ti, consisting the angas like gitru+ 
guru+Iaghu+pluta=S S j S S The imshrajdti 
evolved from a combination of iryashra and chatur- 
ashra-jitis The sliatpitdputraka tala belonged to 
the mishrajatt—S S | S S | S S It will be inter- 
esting to note that 35 tdlas of the Kamatic system 
evolved from these five jdtis 

Different grahas also evolved in the sphere of 
rhythm The term 'graha connotes the idea of 
■beginning of something 1 ( irambha ) The names 
of different grahas were samagraha atitagraha 
andgatagraha and vtsltamagraha They were also 
known as samapdm, avapdm uparipam and vulia- 
mapdtn (=pdm means gliita or pita), or as tala, 
wtila anutdio and pratitdla 

The yah or movement unit also evolved 
to regulate the rhythm, and they were sami 
srotogali mndanga pipihki and gopuccha The 
sami was possessed of three units of tempo, 
one in the beginning, one in the middle, and the 
last one in the end The srotogati was so called 
because its movement was just like the current of 
a nver The names mndanga, pipihki and 
gopucchi were given because their respective move- 
ments were like that of a drum, an ant and a 
bushy tail-end of a cow The specific characteristics 
of those yatis were 

(a) The samdyah possessed rapid, medium and 
slow (druta madhya and vilombita) tempi, and 
they were equal in series 
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(b) The srotogatd possessed a successive series 
of tempo like slow, medium and rapid 

(c) The mridanga possessed ( 1 ) rapid tempo 
at the beginning and end, and slow m the middle, 
( 11 ) rapid a't the beginning and end, and medium 
m the middle, (in) medium at the beginning and 
end, and slow m the middle 

(d) The pipihkdyati consisted of ( 1 ) slow 
tempo both at the beginning and end, and rapid m 
the middle, ( 11 ) medium both at the beginning and 
end medium m the middle 

(e) the gopucchd consisted of eithei rapid, 
medium and slow or medium, medium and slow 
tempo successively 

The category of piastdra was also evolved to 
measure the time of the rhythm, as ph'ta , gwu, 
laghu , dmta, etc , whereby the intricacy of tdla was 
fully appreciated Now, according to the method 
of prastdra, 108 tdlas evolved in gradual progiess, 
and they have been fully described by Sharangdeva 
m the Sangvta-Ratndkara (vide the taladhydya), 
though Bharata has not described them m detail 
m the Ndtyasdstra The 108 talas, evolved, were 
chacchaiputa of 8 mdtrds, chachaputa of 6 mdtrds, 
shatpitdputraka of 12 mdtrds , ud ghattmn of 6 
mdtrds , ddvtdla of 1 mdtrd, darpana of 3 mdtrds , 
char chan of 18 mdtrds , etc (vide Scrngita-Ratna- 
kara, the tdlddhydya ) But Nandikeshvara has 
described 112 i tdlds in the Bharat dr n-ava 

Different rhythms evolved m the Karnatic 
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system of music, on the basis of the ancient designs 
of Was and it has been said that they were 
mainly 35 in number These tdlas w ere divided into 
5 jdtis like tryaihra, chaturashra khando mtshra 
and samkinia, as has been described before The 
Kamdtic Was like dltrurd mantha rupako 
jhampa Inpula adda ckatdla etc. v, ere composed 
of different mdtrds The 35 Idlas ctohed as 7^5 
= 35 As for example, 

Dhraoa “ O " lagha drvta tashu and laghu—M matrar 


(ryaifira conUtni 

8 

+ 

2 

+ 

8 

+ 

8 

-11 IctttT* 
(akahftroj) 

Chaiaraihfa „ 

4 

+ 

2 

+ 

4 

+ 

4 

-14 

Khanda 

6 

+ 

9 

+ 

6 

+ 

0 

-17 

Mbhra „ 

7 

+ 

2 

+ 

7 

+ 

7 

-93 ~ 

SamJ^lma „ 

9 

+ 

2 

+ 

0 

+ 

9 

- 29 


The mdtrds were in the form of letters or aksltaras 


Likewise different modem tdlas evolved with 
different mdtrds in the North Indian system of 
music, and they were chautilo or chdratala of 12 
mdtrds It is said that chalustala chdrotdla or 
chatttdla evolved after the form of the Karnatic 
addatdta of the charashrajdti of 4+4+2+2 c3 12' 
mdtrds The ekatalt oi 12 mdtras, tritdla of 16 
mdtrds ddd-chautala of 14 mdtrds, jhampa of 10 
mdtrds ntpaka of 7 irdtrds dhdmdraok 14 mdtrds 
mrphdnb of \0 mdtrds, dipachandt of 14 mdtrds 
d hund of 16 mdtrds, jhumrd of 14 mdtrds 
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■dddthekd of 16 m&flr&s, madhyamdna of 32 mdtrds, 
(mainly 16 mdtrds , but they are presented in slow 
or vilmibita tempo with the duration like 16X2= 
32), along with many other tdlas The words and 
bols ( sdhitya or language), though meaningless, are 
-significant for expressing the mdtrds 

The rhythm and tempo are necessary for bring- 
ing a measured system m the entire field of music, 
and, consequently, they are essential for bring the 
whole nervous system of the human body under 
control, which ultimately bring permanent peace 
and tranquility to the human life. 

XII Historical Evolution of Philosophical Concept 
m Music : 

The philosophical concept evolved in the field of 
Indian music, in relation to historical evolution 
of the musical sound, which constructs the forms 
of svara , rdga, grdma, murcchcmd , alamkdra, 
\tdim } mela, varna , etc The sound has been re- 
garded as the fountainhead of music We, for the 
first time, come across the concept of causal 
sound or ndda in a definite way, m the 5th-7th 
century A D , in Matanga’s BnJuiddesIu But this 
concept evolved long before the Christian era, 
in the days of the Mahdbhdrata (300 B C ), as we 
find in the dslwamedhikaparva , 53 52-54, the sound 
has been described as the quality ( gtma ) of the 
ether ( dkdsha ), and even the seven laukika tones 
like shadja, nshdbha, etc , have been described 
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as the attributes of the ether The Mahibh&roto 
has stated 

Tatraika-guna akashah shabda 

il) eva sa snintah | 
tasya shabdasya vakshyfimi 

vistdrena vahun gundn 1 1 
Shadjarshabhah gandhiro 

madhyamah paiichamah smntah| 
Atah param tu ujneyo mshado 

dhaivatastathi| | 

* * shabda 

dHsha sambhavah 1 1 
So it seems that Matanga, being an eminent author 
on music, has borrowed his philosophical idea of 
music (l c. of the musical sound) from the Mahi- 
bhirata But it is interesting or rather strange 
enough that Bharata of the Ndtyasdstra fame and 
his followers like Kohala, Yashtika, Dattila, Durgd 
shakti, Vishvikhila and others have not clearly 
dealt with this idea of musical sound in their works 
However it can be said that the philosophical 
idea of Indian music evolved long before Bharata, 
Matanga and others, and it was practically applied 
m the field of Indian music m the 5th 7th century 
AD m the following manner, as has been described 
by Matanga in the Bnhaddeshi 

Idiimm sampravyaksbydmi nida- 

lakshanamuttamam | 
Na nfidena vind gitam na nfidena 

vina svarah |] 
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Na nadena vina nrittam 

tasmannadatmakam jagat | 

Here we notice two kinds of idea, one, Vaishnavaite 
and the other, Tan trie As for example, 
Nadarupah smrito brahma 

nadarupo janardanahj 
Nadarupa parashaktir-nadarupo 

meshavarah 1 1 

Again the Tantric idea, regarding the origin of the 
causal sound or ndda, also evolved in this period. 
As for example, 

Yaduktam brahmanah sthanam 

brahmagranthischa yah smntah 1 1 
Tanmadhye samsthitah pranah 

pranat vahni-samudgamah | 
V ahm-maruta-samyogannadah 

samupajayate 1 1 
Nadadutpadyate vmdur-nadat 

sarvam cha vangmayam| | 

Here the idea of origin of the causal sound of 
music giew m this way* the vital air or prdn-a 
resides m the bmhmagranthi (naval base), and 
from the vital air, the fire or heat-energy evolved, 
and with the admixture of the vital air and the fire 
or heat-energy, the causal musical sound, ndda 
evolved 

In this period, we come across the evolu- 
tion of five giades of sound-units from one 
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basic sound Matanga has described it in the 
following manner 

Nddoyam nadaterdhitoh sa cha 

paScha vidho bhavet| 
Sukshma-chaivatisukshmascha 

vyakto 'vyaktascha kntnmah 1 1 
That is, sukshma, attsukshma, vyakta avyakta and 
krttrima (subtle, most subtle, manifested, unmam 
fested and artificial) sounds evolved from the 
ndda The sukshma or subtle sound is known as 
‘guh&vds? Le residing in the depth of the sub- 
conscious mind, and when it manifests itself in 
the breast ('Jtndaya), it comes to be known as 
attsukshma or most subtle Again, when the 
sound is manifested in the throat (fca»f/ia) it 
becomes vyakta or manifested, and when it is 
evolved in the palate, it is known as avyakta 
or unmanifested, and when it is manifested in 
the mouth, it is known as artificial These are 
but the grades of evolution of the musical sounds 
In the chapter on the musical composition or 
prabandha of the Bnhaddeshi, Matanga has 
mentioned about the philosophical concept of the 
prabandhas "dttshikira-prabandl o yotn(?) fioro- 
vaklrdbln-nxrgatah’ (sloka 373) 

In the 9th 11th century A.D , this philosophical 
concept of the causal sound (ndda) was expressed 
In a clearer way In the Sangitasamayasdra we 
find that the causal sound ( ndda ) has been defined 
as Brahmii Vishnu and Maheshvara "ndddtma- 
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jiasftrayo devd brahind-vishnu-maheshvarah” . In 
this period, we find also five different giades of it. 
As for example, Parshvadeva has said . 

Sa cha pancha-vidho nado 

matanga-muni-sammatah | 
ati-sukshma-sukshmascha pushto 

'pushtascha kritrimah 1 1 
Moreover, Parshvadeva has divided the causal 
sound into four more subsidiary units, and they are 
kabula, bambala , ndrdta and mtshra. “ dhvam - 
schatw’vidhah proktah ” 

The philosophical concept, regarding the melodic 
t} r pes or rdgas , evolved m the mediaeval time, and it 
^evolved on the basis of the Siva-Sakti principle 
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I Music tit the Pnmttwe Time 

The evolution of music had its root in the most 
primitive time, and it evolved through countless 
processes Well it has been said by Hans Tischler 
‘ Human living involves five basic processes 
work, defence, social organi7ation, propagation 
and death. For each of these a specific type of 
music evolves m most primitive societies work 
songs, war songs ballads, ritual dances and chants 
It is easil) seen that much of the music we hear 
around today stems from these five types, which 
are called functional music” Primitive men were 
mainly the food gathering, hunting pastoral apd 
agricultural people. Their joy, hope and content- 
ment in life got expression in monotonous dance 
and music. It was the practice of the primitive 
people to utter words with high sound, and they 
did it because they lived in the thick forests or dark 
caves of the hills or mountains, and so they spoke 
and sang songs with high or raised voice for throw- 
ing their voices Le. sound to distant places Their 
music consisted at first of words, added with one 
note only and that note was in a high pitch It 
was monotonous and recitative. Gradually they 
added one or two notes morej having high and low, 
or high, medium and low pitches To quote H B 
Alexander m this regard ‘the primitive savage 
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melodies were never long; they consisted o J 
notes, and a phrase tended to be endlessly rep< 
A primitive people like the Veddas had twc 
songs with a descent from the higher to the ] 
tone” Joy and emotive feelings of the most p 
tive nomadic tribes used to be expressed 
the help of the movements of hands and 
and thus their dance and clapping of hands f 
an outlet of their feelings Their dances 
always supported by songs, and vice versa 
Hambly is of opinion that as they (prin 
people) used to live m the jungles surroundc 
wild animals, their vocal efforts originated m 11 
tion of the cries and calls of the animals and ev 
birds Their rhythms of dances also evolve 
imitation of the movements of die wild ami 
and so their dance and music were generall 
very crude and wild nature. Their songs cons 
of harsh guttural chants, and were meant 
increasing animal fecundity and agriculture, 
also for renewing the fertility of soil and c 
and for invoking the spirit-gods for curing 
diseases 

The primitive people sang and danced when 
felt something positive to express and ei 
Singing and dancing were, therefore, the sponl 
\Oiis outbirsts of their simple and sweet thouj 
To observe time and to create stirring emotion, 
clapped their hands, nodded their heads and m< 
the limbs They very much loved love-sc 
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erotic songs animal songs, hunting songs, ram 
songs, war songs and songs of lamentations, songs 
of medicine and weather charms They fashioned 
pipes and crude type of lutes out of wood, bamboo 
and bone They used fibres of palm leaves, grass 
and entrails of the animals for strings of their 
musical instruments of lute type. They made 
drums out of wood and earth, and covered the 
mouths with the slons of the animals Sometimes 
they dug holes in the earth and co\ crcd their mouths 
with the skins of the wild animals This drum was 
called the bliumi-dtindubhi m the ancient Vcdic 
literature. 

Now with the expiry of hundreds or thousands 
of years, light of a new' civilisation and culture 
has illumined the horizon of the world every- 
where. Though most of the primitive people 
of the bygone days ha\ c now been civilized, 
yet there exist some aboriginal stocks of 
those ancient nomadic tribes and they are Todd, 
RotS Irula Pamyan of the Nilgin Hills Baigd 
Bondo, BhuiyS Saord Lohar of the Middle India 
Oraon, Mundd Ho, Sdntil Kolarian of the 
Chhotandgpur District, Akd, Apa, Tdm, Bon, 
DSflc, Dobdng, Mm of the North East Frontier, 
Anddmins, KadSrs and Pulayans of Cochin and 
Trdvdncore Hills, the aboriginal tribes of Mohi- 
kosal, MSikal Hills, Chhattisgarh, Onssd, Assdm 
and other places They have also preserved the 
ancient tradition of their forefathers of the pnmi- 
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tive days, and their crude musical instruments bear 
similarity with the instruments of the most primi- 
livie times 

IX Music m the Prdhistonc Time • 

The crude and undeveloped dance and music of 
the primitive time were gradually developed in the 
prehistoric time Many remnants of their musical 
instruments have been discovered from the mounds 
of Mohenjo-daro, Channu-daro, Harappa, etc , the 
dates of which have approximately been fixed by 
the archaeologists and historians as 4500 to 5000 
B C In 1922, Rakhaldas Banerji first discovered 
‘the mound of the Dead’ on the lower Indus, 
twenty-five miles south of Larkana Sir John 
Marshall, Nani Gopal Mazumder, Rai Bahadur 
Dayarama 'Shaham, Earnst Mackey, Rai Bahadur 
Ramaprasad Chandra, Rai Bahadur K N Dikshit, 
Wheeler and others excavated the mounds and 
came to the finding that they were most ancient and 
civilized cities, inhabited by different classes of 
people, most of which were the merchants or Pams . 
They had ships with masts and went by the seas 
and oceans to different distant countries like Egypt, 
Greece, Mesopotemia and other foreign countries 
for trade and commerce There were also land 
routes through khdib&r-pass and bol&n-pass over 
Central Asia and other places of the Middle East 

*• * i 

Rai Bahadur Dikshit, Dr. Eaksman-svarup, Daya— 
ram Shaham and others have said that the earhest- 
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string instruments and drums are to be traced 
to the Indus Valle} - civilization. ' In one of the 
terracotta 6gures, a kind of drum is to be seen 
hanging from the neck, and on two seals we find a 
precursor of the modem iimdanga with skins at 
either ends Some of the pictographs appear to be 
representations of a crude stringed instrument, a 
prototype of the modem vcend while similar to 
castanets, like the modem karatila have been 
found" Besides them, a bronze statuette of danc 
icg girl was discovered by Rfii Bihadur Dayardm 
Shah am It is nude with a large number of bangles 
on one arm. It is in a dancing posture 

From the recent reports of the Indian Archaeo- 
logical Survey, it is found that different musical 
findings like lute or veeni flute of stone or bone 
drum, etc., have been unearthed from the most 
ancient mounds of Ruper, GO miles north of 
AmbilS on the Sutlej, PrabhSs Patan (Somnith), 
Bchil on the Girni in the Upper Deccan, Nigdr- 
junakonda in the district of Guntur Brahmagin 
ett. From the Ruper excavation the statuette of 
a lady playing a lute (timid) with four strings 
reminiscent of Samudragupta s vecud playing 
figure on his corns, has been found among the tcra- 
cotta figurines in Sunga and Kushan styles The 
culture of Ruper datable to 200 B C to 600 A.D is 
analogous to the chalcolithic culture of Harappi 
and Mohenjo-daro Again from the Lothal exca 
vations “a shell piece with grooves at two places 
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•which must have been used as a ‘bridge’ m some- 
musical instruments, has been unearthed” S R. 
Rao, Superintendent, Department of Archaeological 
Excavation Branch, Nagpur, has said: “In this 
case we find that two strings must have been used 
The shell piece is complete It comes from the 
middle levels of the Iiaiappa culture at Lothal 
datable to 2000 B C 

Now, from all these ancient findings or records, 
it is most probable that though there are much con- 
tioversies regarding the prevalence of^the Vedic 
culture in the prehistoric Indus Valley cities, yet 
it cannot be denied that the people of those antique 
days used to culture fine arts like dancing and music, 
with some definite motifs which are unknown 
to us today, to evoke m their heavy hearts joy and 
temporary tranquility Erom the Ruper findings, 
-datable to 200 B C to 600 AD it is proved that 
existence of four stringed lute or veend and that 
most of the veends of those days generally possessed 
four strings to produce four notes Again, from 
the Dothal findings, datable to 2000 B C , it is found 
that most of the crude string instruments of the 
prehistoric days were probably fitted with two or 
three strings to produce two or three musical notes. 
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Musk in the Veche Time 

We find that in the Vedic time, a definite and 
systematic form of music used to be practised 
before the sacrificial alters and different religious 
functions as well. Erom the four Samhitis 
Brdhmattas Sikslids and Prdhshdkhyas and other 
Vedic literature we come to know that the Vedic 
music, sdmagdna was sung with a definite scale, 
having three registers different meters and 
aesthetic sentiments, accompanied by different 
musical instruments like veend veil u and tnndango 
The stobhas or syllables like hdu hdu him have 
haya hovd, ilia, etc. were used along with the songs 
or Vedic gduas The stobhas were, therefore, 
classified according to vama pada and vdkya 
Different numbers of Vedic tone were used m the 
songs ( ginas ) according to the traditions of 
different Vedic recensions (shdtthds) The names 
of the recensions have been mentioned in the Pttspa- 
sutra the Prdhshdkhya of the Samaveda and the 
Ndradishiksd Generally four or five tones were 
used in the sdmagdna Sometimes six and seven 
tones were used. 
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The women would devote much of their time each 
day to dancing, singing and playing the musical 
instruments. The girls were first taught to prepare 
the Soma juice, next, they were instructed in 
dancing, and after that they were trained in the 
procedure of the sacrificial ceremonies In the 
Vedic period, the dancing was so common among 
the girls, even the servant-girls would attain a high 
stage of proficiency in the art In the Knshna- 
Yajui'veda (7 5 10); it has been mentioned that 
where the mdrj&hya fire used to burn, all the 
servant-girls used to rhythmically dance around 1 
the fire, carryifig the water pitchers Songs (gdna) 
accompamed the dance In the Kaushtaki- 
brdJwmna (29 5), it has been stated that the arts 
of dancing, singing and playing the musical instru- 
ments formed an important part of certain Vedic 
rites Well has it been said' by Amulya Charan 
Vidyabhushan “It was incumbent on all at that 
period (Vedic), to conduct their sacrifices strictly 
according to the Vedic rites, and music played an 
important part in the ceremonies In the conduct 
cf the Ashvmtedha-yajna (Horse Sacrifice), two 
^eud-players were required’ to play their instru- 
ment's One of these was to be a Brahmin, who 
would play' by day, and the other - a Kshatriya, who 
perfoinied at night For the Purusliamedha-yajnu 
(Human Sacrificial Ceremony), the ve, end and a 
great many other mtisical instruments were played 
There would also be songs and dhnces In the’ 
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Mahivrata ceremony, there was a large variety of 
both songs and dances While this ceremony was 
in progress, young girls would dance all around the 
sacrificial grounds Before their dance was com- 
pleted, married women too would jOin'm a dance’ 
In the Rigveda, a musical instrument like mandtrd 
was in use in dancing, and it is said that this 
musical instrument was known at that time as 
dghdti In the Punuhamcdha yajiia the drum- 
mers were engaged, and they were known as 
adambaraghdt' 

The tones of the Vedic music were in a descend- 
ing senes (nidhdna or avaroUana praknti), whereas 
those of the laukika gdndharva and formalised 
desi types of music, that evolved in the beginning of 
the classical penod, were in a ascending senes 
(drohaua praknti) Sometimes the accent notes 
anuditta svanta ahd dddtta (low, circumflex and 
raised or high) were mentioned in the Shiksltds and 
the Prdtishdkhyaj as to be used in the gaiias as tones 
or tvaras, and the seven vaidika and laukika tones, 
it is said, have been evolved from those accent or 
register notes Some subsidiary notes like jitya 
abhimha pr&tluhsto etc, werd also used in the 
Vedic songs, so as to make the compatt of the tilnes- 
or melodies sweet and harmonious There was' a 
harmony between' tldfe speech and the tune The 
timing of the songs used to'Ue observed by tht help 
of the fingers' of tHfe hands’ or 1 by ir.oVe'metlis Of 
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-different parts of the body Different musical 
instruments, percussion and string like dundubJn , 
bhumi-dundubhi (drums), karkan , ptcchola, 
kshaum } v&n-a , audamvan, nadi ( veena variants) 
were used, supporting the songs The vdna was a 
veena with hundred strings of grass In ICatya- 
yana’s Kalpasutra, it is found that veend with 
hundred strings ( shata-tantn ) has been called as 
the katydyam-veena. It is probable that the Vedic 
veena, vdna was again introduced m a modified 
form with the new name of r kdtydyaiii-veend’ m the 
Kalpasutra period, m the post-V edic time 

It is said that the Samaveda is the prime source 
of all kinds of music The Samaveda has been 
divided into two, purvdrchika and uttardrchika 
Again the pui'vdrchika is divided into two, grdme- 
geyagdna and aranyegeyagdna, and the uttardr- 
chika is divided into, uha and uliya It is generally 
believed that the songs that were practised by the 
common people of the community, were known as 
* grdmegeya’ , and those that were sung by the 
smgers ( sdmagas ) m the forests, were known as 
* aranyegeya ’ The uha and uhya were included m 
the category of the aranyegeyagdna , and they were 
known as the mystic songs ( rahasyagdna ) The 
word e uha* connotes the idea of repatition, and it is 
.said that uhyagdna evolved from the admixture of 
the gdnas , uha and aranyegeya So we get both 
samhitds and gdnas from the Samaveda : 
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Satnlutd 

(a) Purvdrchika, 

(b) Aranyaka, 

(c) Uttardrchika. 


Samavcda 

1 


r i 


I 

Gana ( simagdua ) 

(a) Grfmegeya, 

(b) Aranyegeya, 

(c) Uha, 

(d) Uhya. 


The simagdua or singing process of the jaiiiaiij- 
was divided into six or seven categories, and they 
were (1) hiuukdra le., the priest will utter hum 
(yes) at the beginning of the singing (2) prastora 
Le., which the Prastotns ( prastotn — priest) used 
to sing at the beginning of the simagdua, (3) 
udgitha i e., which the Udgitns used to repeat 
the tune of the simagdua, (4) pratihara, Le , the 
Pratthdtns used to sing the part of the song after 
the third stanra of the simagdua, (5) ii padrava 
Le., which the TJdgitns used to sing at the end 
of the third stanrn, (6) ntdhiua i e,, that used to 
be sung by the sacrificial priests at the end of the 
rdmonr, and (7) prauava, Le , omkdra. The sama- 
gina used to be sung in this way before the blazing 
fire on the sacrificial alters invoking the presiding 
deities 

The Vedic songs, sdmaginas had their base 
In a fixed scale, which was framed out of 
five, six or seven Vedic tones The scholars of the 
present time admit two lands of scales, reversed 
(vafera) and straight (n; it), and it should be re- 
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membered that both the scales, vakra and rtju 
possessed seven tones As for example, 

Vakragah Rijttgah 


Vedic tones 

laukika tones 

Vedic tones 

laukika tones 

Prathama 

Ma 

Prathama 

Ma 

dvitiya 

Ga 

dvitiya 

Ga 

tritiya 

Ri 

tritiya 

Ri 

chaturtha 

Sa 

chaturtha 

Sa 

mandra 

Dha 

mandra 

Ni 

atsvarya 

Ni 

alsvarja 

. Dha 

krusta 

. . Pa 

krusta 

-Pa 


Pandit Lakshmana Sankar Bhatta-Dravida is in 
favour of the straight ( njit ) scale m a descending 
process (avarohana^krama) — Ma Ga Ri Sa]Ni 
Dha Pa, whereas M S Ramasvami Aiyar admits 
the reverse (vakra) one m a descending process 
= Ma Ga Ri SajDha Ni Pa But it should be noted 
that Narada himself was in favour of the vakra gah 
acale (=Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa Dha Ni) From all of 
them, we get the medium ( imdhya-saptaka ) scale 
of the Vedic music thus 


.Anudatta 
tritiya, mandra^ 
3 S 


Svarita i 

I 

chaturtha, prathama, and 
krusta 

4 1 7 


atsvarya, 
6 


Udatta 

,l 

dvitiya 

M 

,-Z 


( In t both the vauhka an & laukika, scales, seven tones 
can be arranged to form a complete scale, and the 
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vatdtka-sdtnagina-saiie, was fprmed with the doi^p- 
ward senes of Vedic tones thus Pa Dha Ni|Sa 
Ri Ga K[a 1 1 =Ma Ga Ri Sa | Ni, Pha l?a (bass) 
There were vanous modes of smgrng m different 
recensions , ( shdkhds ) of the Vedas "saruihd 
shdkltdha pnthak pnthak Specially the priests 
of the Kautltuma recension used to sing the 
sdmaginas with seven tones It should be remem- 
bered that the methods of presentation of the 
sdmagiuas used to differ from one another accord 
ing to the six variations ( ucchdrana-vikdra ) like 
vtkdra vtshlcshna vikarsliaiia,abhydsa,viramoand 
stobha Shavara SwAmi has said in this connec- 
tion "sdmavcdc sahasram gttyupdydh dha ka ipic 
ffttyupdyd ndmaf uchyate, gitintimo knyd 
hyabliaiitara - prayatna - jamto - svara - vishcshd 
nimabhmyanyiki soma- shavddbhUapyd sd myata 
pramdud rtcht giyate tatsampddandrtho yamn- 
gaksharasnkiro rnshlesho vikarshanamabhy&so 
inrdmah stoblia iftyevomidayah sarve samavedc 
samdnmdyantc' Achdrya Sdyana has said m the 
introduction of the Sdmaveda sima-shabdasya 
gitiasya svampam ngakshareshu knistddtblnh 
saptabhih svara i - rakshara - vikdrddiblnshdha 

rishpddyate" (Cf also the Pushpasittra 8 87, 
6153, and 71) The term ' stobha! signifies the 
inclusion of different words, syllables and some- 
times entire sentence or stanra Regarding stobha 
Siyana says 'kdlakshepamdtrahetum dhabda- 
rdshim stobha tiydchokshate' re , the stobha is no 
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other than the words (sometimes! meaningless 
words) used as a pause 

Agam four kinds of sdmagdna were practised in 
the Vedic society, and they were, as has been said 
before, praknti-gdna or grdmegeyagdna , aranyege- 
yagdna uhagdna and uhya or rahasya gdna The 
tones of the gams used to be indicated by the 
figures, 1, 2 and 3 

Some are of opinion that the sdman melody was 
somewhat like the rdga kharaharapnyd or a deriva- 
tive there of, like modern bhairavi, “but the exact 
svarastMnas fi says Dr V Raghavan, “are slightly 
different from the corresponding one of the music 
of today”. In fact, it is very difficult today 'to 
ascertain the exact melody of the Vedic music 
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Music tii the Classical and Epic Times 

In course of time Vedic music gradually came to 
be replaced by the more developed form of gdn- 
dharva or mdrga type of music towards the 
be£innitig of -the classical period m the 600-500 
B C The gdndharva or mdrga type of gtfis was 
~ known as laukika other than the vaidika or Vedic 
music. The gdndhanm music was known as 
mdrga (mr<? — to chase, to follow — aitveshane’), 
because the gdndharva type of systematised music 
was constituted out of the collected materials of the 
Vedas Le Vedic music sdmagdna Therefore as 
it was designed on the method as well as from the 
materials of the sdmagdna it was known as mdrga 
Gradually the taste and temperament of the society 
began to change, and ihe practice of the Vedic 
music became obsolete during the classical period, 
and, consequently, the gdndharva type of music, 
with new forms of tunes or melodies rhythms and 
tempi, came into being 

The gdandharva type of music possessed seven 
purfe (shuddho) jdtis These jdhs were the rdgas 
by themselves, as they used to create a pleasing 
add soothing sensations in the hearts of living 
beings The jdtis were known as the jdhrdgas 
and the musical compositions, added with the 
jdtirdgas, were known as jdtigdna (vide the Ndtya - 
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sdstra). The jdfts or )dtirdgas were the cause or 
matrix or norm of all kinds of rdgas (melodies). 
It has been said in Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra fdtu 
sambhutatvdt grdmardgdndmxtl Yat kmdhidetat 
giyctPe Joke tat sai'va jdtishu stlutamiti ’ , i.e., the 
grdmardgas evolved from the jatis or jdtirdgas 
and all the gitis (i e , rdga gifts and rdgas), which 
were sung by the people, had their origin in the jdtis 
(vide also Bnhaddeshi , p 87). 

The real Significance of the Word Rdga 

Rdga has been defined as. ff rahjayati iti rdgah,” 
l e , that, which produces pleasing and soothing 
impressions m the mind, is a rdga It is like a 
■colour that tinges the hearts According to 
musicology, a idga is a product of combination 
and permutation of tones, and as they produce 
sweet and pleasing impressions (samskdras) in the 
minds of men and animals, they are known as 
J samgita’ or music 

Music m the Works of Pdmm and Patanjali: 

In Panini’s Astddhydyi , we find aphorisms, com- 
posed in connection with the bhikshus and natas 
{monks and dramatic players), and from them it 
is understood that the culture of music, dance and 
-drama was prevalent during Panim’s time (500 
B C ) , Panmi has described the practice of musical 
instruments as a part and parcel of art (shilpa). 
Bhattaji Dikshit has mentioned about the names of 
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some musical instruments like madduka jharjhara, 
etc, The tnadduka was a kind of drum, covered with 
skin, and jharjhara was commonly known as 
jhdnjhara made of brass 

In the 3rd 2nd century B C., Patafijali has 
mentioned about the stage for dramatic function 
( tnaHcha ) and players (nafa) Different lands of 
musical instruments like mndanga veend d undab hi 
etc,, have been mentioned m his commentary 
(Mahdbhdshya) From the writings of the Greek 
historians we come to know that in the Royal courts 
of Champd, Rdjgnha, Ko«haln, Vaishfili, Kau 
sham vi Patakputra, Knbnga (m Southern 
Onssaa), classical dances and music were fully 
encouraged The temple dancing girls (devaddsis) 
were engaged in the Royal harems, and even the 
ladies of the Royal household were allowed to 
culture dance and music. In the 2nd century B C,, 
Vdtsdyana has mentioned about 64 lands of art 
including dance and music, and has said that they 
were freely cultured even by the married and 
unmnmed girls, 1 I 

Music m the Buddhist Period 

Gautama Buddha was born m the year 566 B C. 
and the Buddhist era began with the advent of 
Buddha In the Buddhist Avaddrias, Jdtakas 
Pith okas and other literature, we come across many 
references to music, musical instruments and 
dances with different hand-poses (mudrds) 
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Buddhist hymns and songs like they a , then and 
sihavua, etc, were sung by the Blukshus and 
Bhikshnms The theras consist of 107 poems and 
1279 gdthds (Stanzas) and thens, of 73 poems 
and *552 gdthds The historians are of opinion 
thait those gdthds or hymnal songs were composed 
in the fifth century A D But, in truth, the com- 
position of the gdihds was in practice long before 
the advent of Lord Buddha, and they were known 
as the gdthd-ndrasami In the Atharvaveda, we 
find mention of the gdthd-ndrascnnni , “ihhasascci 
gdthdsca-narasamsca” (15 6) In the Ai anya 
and Bidhmanci literature, we also get such songs, 
which were sung in the Vedic rituals and Royal 
ceremonials and functions 

In the Jd+akas like Nritya, Bhenvdda, Matsya , 
Bhadraghatd , Guptila, Vmdura-pandita , Id'll sh-a and 
Visvdivtara , we get references to music and veend 
The Jdtakaj were compiled during the third-second 
century B C In the Matasya-jdtaka, we find 
mention of the mecfhagiti Some scholars are of 
opinion that the meghagiti was but the meghardga , 
as the rdgas were known as the rdgagitis in 
ancient times But this too is a mere con- 
jecture, as we have known from the old treatises on 
music 'that meghm'dga did not evolve before the 
middle of the Christian era In the Guptda- 
’jdtaka, Gandharva Guptila Kumar has been des- 
cribed as efficient in the playing of veend with seven 
strings This vefend resembled the chitrd-veendj as 
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described by Bharata in the Nfoyasdstra (29 114) 
Bharata has said that the ckitrd-veend was fitted 
with seven stnng3, and She tnpaiulht, with nine 
strings. The name of these two vtends are also 
found in the Rdmdyana (400 B C ) and the Maha- 
bhdrata-Harwamsha (300-200 B C.) The Sapta- 
iantn-veend of the Jataka and the chitrd-veend of 
the Ndtyasdstra are the forerunners of the modem 
setdfa Butt the setdra is generally believed to be of 
foreign origin, introduced by Amir Khusrau in 
the reign of Sultda Aid ud-dxn Khalji (13th 14th 
century A.D ) But that is not correct, as the 
practice of veend with seven strings were prevelent 
in India long before the advent of Amir-Khusrau 

In the Padaktishalo-jdtaka wt find mention of 
the mahdrvcend and the veend with hundred 
strings Besides, we get the description of musical 
instruments like kutumba and dtruhma. in the 
Vtdura-jdtaka The Ltcchavis of Tndia used to 
observe different lands of festivals like sabbalat- 
tichdra etc., in which songs were sung to the 
accompaniment of drums and different lands of 
nusical instruments. 

We find references to music in the Mahdydna 
tests like Bodhisattvdvaddna Mahavamsha 
Lankdvatdra-stitra (first century A.D ) Mtlinda- 
paha Sitmangalervildstnt etcj In the Lankd- 
‘vatdrasutra “the names of seven notes have 
been mentioned and they are saharsya ( shadja ) 
nshabha gdnadhdra -madhyama ktnshik a, dharvata 
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and mshdda The note kaishika , says Sharang- 
deva, is the modified ( viknta ) form of the kaishika~ 
panchama ■, which is one micro'tonal unit below the 
unmodified-pa or slmddha-panchama It is, there- 
fore, probable that the author of the Lankdvatdra- 
sittm has accepted the ancient scale of the middle 
clef or madhyama-grdma Besides, we find many re- 
ferences to music, musical instruments, dressed and 
nude dancing nct<Pas and iiatis and yakshmis m the 
sculptures of different Hindu temples and Buddhist 
Chaityas and monasteries. As for example, 
immediately within the interior of the Pandulena- 
Cha5tya-Hall (first century A D ) at Nasik, there 
are giooves and sockets for fixing the gallery of the 
musicians which is fixed inside the Hall While 
describing the Buddhist rock-cut architecture of the 
vihdras of Nasik of the early second century A D , 
Prof. Percy Brown says that the days of the monas- 
tic dwellers of these vihdras began with a burst of 
recitals of hymnal songs, blowing of the trumpets 
and strumming of drums from the mimstrels 
gallery in the Chaitya-Hall facade, and they no 
doubt presented the days of their pride 

In the records of travels, left by Fa Hien, it is 
found that m the days of the Gupta Kings dance 
and music were extensively cultivated Bright 
pictures of the cultivation of these arts are to be 
found in the dramas of the time. “On the 8th of 
'Jyaistha (May-June) Fa Hien witnessed the 
Buddhist car-festival at Pataliputra He says that 
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lo the image, of Buddha seated on the car, flowers 
and other fragrant thmgB were offered to the 
accompaniment of dance, song and music” Again 
in the account, left by Hiuen Tsang it is found that 
when Harsavardhana was on the throne, dance 
and music were lavishly provided in the temporary 
pavilion that was erected for the great festival 
which he witnessed through the city on the occasion. 
Every day the festivities were held with dance and 
music. Prof B K. Sarkar has said that among 
the injunctions of Buddhism the ringing of bells 
the singing of religious songs, etc. were among the 
inviolable duties of the Buddhist 
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Music m Sculptures cmd Bas-reliefs. 

In the railings of Amaravati Stupa (second century 
AD), we find some panels with figures of Lord 
Buddha, his father and mother, officials, male and 
female attendants, and t natas and natis In the 
middle panel, some handsome officials are depicted, 
as carrying m a procession an idol of an elephant, 
symbolising a child and dancing with gi aceful 
gestures and postures One of the natas is playing 
on a lyre or harp thalt resembles the Indian rabdba 
or saroda The correct name of saroda is shdradiyar- 
veend Capatam C R. Day is of opinioh that this 
musical instrument resembles the Assyrian harp or 
African sanko (sauce) One dancer is bolwing a 
flute, which looks similar to vamshi Some are 
dancing and beating drums and cymbals One of 
them is dancing an ecstatic dance like Nataraja 
Siva Some natis (dancing girls) are dancing m 
sitting postures Similar dancing figures are also 
to be found on the railings of Sanchi (first century 
AD) and Barhut Stupas (150 BC). Captain 
Day has discerned some Roman type of musical 
instruments, carved on the railings of Sanchi 
Regardmg’the music m stones, Rajendra Lai Mitra 
has mentioned m his Antiquities of Orissd : “Nor 
are they wanting at Sanchi Amaravati and Bhu- 
banesvara * * of the first class harps of two 
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lands are shown at San chi and Amaravati. * * 
The AmarAvati harp is in appearance very like an 
ancient Egyptian instrument, but it was held on 
the lap m a honzental position. * * The harp 
like veend of Amardvati looks like the harp of 
Orpheus It has seven keys but no bars and a 
female player is playing that harp or seven Stringed 
veend with both of her hands” 

As regards the Sinchi sculptures Dr Hitra 
further says ‘ At Sinchi there is a corps of musi 
cians dressed in kilts and wearing sandals tied to 
the legs by crossed bands very much in the same 
way m which the ancient Greenans fastened their 
sandals A grill, containing a dancing Natardja 
with eight hands is found attached to the wall of 
the Muktesvara temple of the sixth seventh cen 
tnry A.D at Bhubanesvara Different kinds of 
hand poses (mudrds) are represented in the hands 
of Natarija. By the right side of him, Ganapati or 
Ganesa is blowing some pipe or flute like instru*- 
ment in urusion with Siva s dance By the left 
side a man is found sitting on a four legged seat 
and beating with his hands two drums or pushkaras 
of identical size, to highten as it were the tempo of 
the rhythmic dance of Nataraja. Similar dancing 
Natarttja is also found in the cave temple of Bidimi 
(sixth century A.D ) in Bombay This figure of 
Natarija is represented as having sixteen hands 
and almost m each hand is to be found majestic 
hand poses (tnudrds) i true to the spirit of t the 
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shdstra. He holds a tridant in one of his right 
hands The god Ganesa is seen standing on his 
left side, blowing some pipe or flute By the side of 
Ganesa a drum player is beaJting a drum in a recum- 
bent posture with his hands and another drum is 
at his front These drums are known as pushkara 
The two drums of identical-size, that have been 
depicted in the temple-halls of Muktesvara and 
Badami are the forebears of the modern tabal and 
bdydn, which are erroneously taken to be the two 
halves of the mndanga (or pdkhawdj), introduced 
during the Mohammedan period, or by Amir 
Khusrau 

In ithe temple of Kapilesvara (sixth-seven 
century A D ) at Bhubanesvara, we find a gi ill, 
containing the standing figures of natas and nutis. 
In the topmost panel, the figure of Lord Siva 
remains carved in a sitting posture' with his divine 
consort Gauri and an attendant (Nandi ? ) to his 
left side In the middle panel, there are to be seen 
figures of three natas and four ntttis, and among 
them three natas are dancing with different ges- 
tures and postures, and of the four natts one is 
singing, one is playing a flute, one is plucking a harp 
or veend, while the other is dancing in unision with 
their concert. 

A similar figure is to be found in the Para- 
suraniesvara temple (sixth-seventh century AD.) 
of the same place wherein three natas are seen 
in the upper panel with their gi aceful body move- 
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ments and four iiofts in the lower one. One of 
the natis is dancing in a sitting posture, one is 
beating a peculiar type of damaru steed drum with 
her right hand, one is blowing a pipe, and the fourth 
one is playing on the cymbal for keeping the tune 
in the musical concert. 

All these above mentioned figures, ranging from 
the first century B C to the eighth century A.D , 
together with the beautiful statue of the dancing 
Nataraja of Chidamvaram (eleventh twelveth cen- 
tury) in South India and natas and natis with 
drums and cymbals and different musical instru- 
ments of the Konark temple (thirteenth century), 
prove beyond doubt that there prevailed full 
fledged practice of shdstnc music m its triadic 
forms, singing, dancing and drummg (nntya gita 
vddya), both in the Hindu and Buddhist India. 
A gam m different inscriptions, especially those of 
the Magadha and Maurya-Scythian eras, we find 
mention of dancing, singing and draining 



CHAPTER VII 


Setback and Reconstruction in Indian Music. 

\ 

There was a time when music, together with danc- 
ing and drama were not looked upon with favour 
In some of the Dharmsiitras, Smritis viz , Mann, 
' Gautama , Vishnu, Pardshara, Apastambha, etc , 
the culture of music has been discouraged, and 
musicians, dancers and players ( natas ) have been 
ascribed a lower position in the society As for 
example, Manu has said , “lia nutyedathvd 
g&yen na vdditram vadayet But Yajnavalkya has 
encouraged the arts of music and dancing as a part 
j of culture Yajnavalkya has said, 

Veena-vadana-tattvajnah shruti-jati- 

visharadah| 

Talaj naschaprayasena m okshamargam 

myacchati 1 1 

Gitajno yadi gitena napnoti paramam 

padam| 

Rudrasyanucharo bhutva tenaiva saha 

modate| | 

From these lines of the Ydjnavalkya-samhvfd (III 
115-116), we know that during Yajnavalkya’s time 
(4th century AD), jdUrdgas were practised 
with microtones, rhythm, tempo and other music 
materials, and music was considered sacred In 
the Ndrada, VnhaspcMi, Kdtydyana and other Sam- 
Jutds of the early period, we find music m a develop- 
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cd form, and this music was handed down 
from Ndrnda of the Shtkshd and Bharata of the 
Ndtyasdsira In the Arthasastru (300 B C.) r 
kautilya has sanctioned remuneration (until ) for 
patronising the musicians, dancers, (lute players, 
and others 

Music coming into definite Form 

It has alreadj been said that the practice of 
melodic form or rdga existed during the time of the 
Rdmdyana the Afahdbhdrato and the Hanvamsha 
(400 B C — 200 B C.) Valmihi has mentioned 
about 4he wandering bards like Lava and Kusha 
who used to sing the songs in praise of Rdma 
The songs used to be sung in scien jdtirdgas like 
shddji drshabhi, gdvdhdn inadliyami paildhami 
dhaivati and naisliddi which have fully been defined 
and described in Bharata's Ndtyasdsira VSlmiki 
has described in the Rdmdyana (1 4 8 — 34) 
jdhbhth saptoblnrytiktam tantn - lay a samanv i 
tam , etc., which means that Lava and Kusha 
used to sing the rdmdyana polio with seven jdtis, 
to the accompaniment of the musical instrument 
like veend Lava and Kusha were well versed in 
art and science of the gdndharva type of music 
' gdndharva tattvajilau sthdna murcchandkovidaid 
like their preceptor VAlmiki 
In the Mdhdbhdrata and the Hartvamsha six 
grdmardgas ('shod grdmardgani’) have been men- 
tioned, and they have fully been described in the 
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Ndradtshikshd of the 1st century A D as well as 
in the Kudumiamalai Rock-Inscription of the 7th 
century A D , caused to be inscribed by Raja 
Mahendra Varman of the Padukotai State, South 
India It seems that during the time of the Hari- 
vamsha (200 BC), the practice of the gdndhdra- 
grdma was m vogue, because the Pw dnakara has 
said that the gramardgas used to be sung upto the 
c/dndhdra grama. The mention of the gandhdra- 
grdma is also found m the classical Sanskrit litera- 
ture and dramas Different kinds of musical ins- 
truments of percussion and string also accom- 
panied the songs m the Epic period 

Contact of India with Other Countues . 

In the beginning of the classical period (600-500 
BC), Indian music travelled to other ancient 
•countries like Mesopotemia, Greece Egypt, Assyria, 
Chaldia, etc Specially itihe music of Greece was 
indebted to Indian music, which was introduced 
to Greece by Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans. 
It is said thalt Pythagoras visited India and return- 
ed to Greece, carrying with him the cultural, reli- 
gious and philosophical ideas of India Some 
•scholars are of opinion that Indian music was 
greatly influenced by the music of Greece m the 
classical period But it still remains a disputable 
subject Because it is a fact that most of the 
lustorians, both of the East and the West, have 
admitted that India is the motherland of world 
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civilization and culture. There was cultural and 
commercial intercourse between ancient India and 
other ancient cn hired countries, both by land and 
sea routes, and so it will not be wise to think that 
India alone was influenced by ancient Greece and 
other countries in the field of music and art, while 
others were not 

It has alrcad} been proved that there was cul- 
tural and commercial contact between the prehis- 
toric Indus Valley cities and Greece, Rome, Mcso- 
pctemia, Chaldia, Ur and other most ancient 
civilized countries But uc notice that in the 
beginning of the 3rd-4th ccnturj A D there was 
contact between India and Middle and East Asia, 
through the medium of trade as well as of religious 
and cultural missions There was also a contact 
between India and Chula. During the reign of 
Harshavardhana (Gth century A.D ) this contact 
became closer owing to the visit of the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsang Emperor Harshavardhana 
was a great patron of classical dance and music, 
and there were open routes from India proper 
to Gindhdra, KSshmere, Tibbct Purushapur or 
Peshwir, Uddiyina, Kapisha KAshgarh, Khotin, 
Kuchla (ch iu tzu) Indian music also travelled 
along those routes to those countries through the me 
dium of trade and cultural and religious missions 
In 581 A D , a band of musicians was sent from 
India to China at the invitation of the Chinese 
Emperor, and It is said that music missions were 
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sent to the distant lands like Samarkanda, Bukhara, 
Japan, Corea, Kamboja (Cambodia) and other 
Middle and East Asian countries In 560-578 A D , 
an expert Indian musician, Sujib by name was 
sent to China He was also a noted ve end-player. 
He taught the Chinese people the Indian melodies 
and rhythms ( rdgas and talas ) in a purely Indian 
method Erom China, Indian music travelled fur- 
ther to Java, Bali, Sumatra, and other countries of 
Greater India Sir Aurel Stem has discovered 
some Indian musical instruments like veend, 
mndanga and guiter from the sand-burned Khotan, 
and from them it is proved than. Indian music once 
used to be cultured by the music-loving people of 
ancient Khotan. Erom the history of the burried 
records of Chinese Turkesthan, we learn that music 
of India also travelled to Turfan-Karakhoja, 
Baazaklik, Kyzyle and other distant countries 


Different Schools of Dance, Drama and Music 

In the classical period (600-500 BC), there 
were four main schools ( sampraddyas ) of 
music, dance and drama, and they were (1) the 
school of Brahma or Brahmabharata and Siva or 
Sadasivabharata, (2) the school of Gandharva 
Narada (3) the school of Muni Bharata, and (4) 
the school of Nandikeshvara* Some are of opinion 
that there were only three schools, and they were, 

( 1 ) The Naitya-sampradaya of Bharata 
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(2) The Ndradiya-gandharva sarapradaya,. 

* and 

(3) Nandikeshvara sampraddya 

In fact, three or four schools of the classical 
period seem to be genuine It is said that Ndrada 
composed, a book on dance, drama, and music, 
known by Gdndharvarahasyam But this book 
is not available now, and we also doubt whether 
Ndrada of the S'htkshd (1st century A.D ) did com 
pose or compile that book, and it seems that some 
other Ndrada might have composed it, as there 
were authors under the name and title of N&rada 
Be that as it may, the two later schools of Bharata 
and Nandikeshvara were indebted to that of 
Brahmi or Brahmdbharata. Specially Bharata has 
admitted the debt of Dmhina BrahmA in his 
Ndtyasdstra and he called it a collection’ or 
'samgraJio- grant ha' Brahmd, the prime author 

of science and art of dramaturgy was not same as 
Brahm^ the four-faced Creator of the universe. 
He appeared, so far it is known, in the beginning of 
the classical period. It is said that he, for the first 
time, composed the Ndtyasdstra which was known 
as the Brahmabharatam on scientific basis, and it 
contained the laws and formulas of dance drum 
hand poses and music. Mum Bharata of the 2nd 
century A.D incorporated most of Brahmd 3 mate- 
rials and method of treatment Sadisivabharata 
also followed B rah m3 Brahmfi and Sadasiva were 
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known by their common title, ‘bharata’ which 
means ‘nata’ or ‘an expert m the aft of drama’ 

Narada was either known as a person or 
title Narada of the Shikashd belonged to 
the semi-divine Gandharvas, who were, it is said, 
the inhabitants of Gandhara (modern Kandahara) 
m the North-West Frontier of India Though there 
were many Gandharvas, conversant with the art 
of dance and music, yet Narada was the foremost 
among them He composed the S hikshddhdstra 
(Ndradi) or science and grammar of the tones 
( svaras ) and meters ( cchandas ) and the tonal 
bases (svarasthdnas) , which came to be used m the 
songs He also established a school ( samprad&ya ) 
cf his own But it should be remembered that 
there were at least four Naradas, who were adepts 
m the art and science of dance and music m 
different periods As for example, the author of 
the Ndrad ishikshd is known as Narada I (1st 
century AD), the author of the Pa-hchamasara- 
somhitd (lhO AD ) is known as Narada II, the 
•author of the SangiPamakarccnda (generally 
ascribed to the 7th to the 11th century A D , but 
its exact date seems to be the 14th-15th century 
A D or more than that) is known as Narada III; 
and the author of the Rdgamrupana (16th-17th 
century A D ) is known as Narada IV. 

Narada of the Shtkshd (Narada I) has described 
about the seven tones, both vaidika and laukika, 
three gramas , shad] a, madhyama and gdndhdra 
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twenty -one murcchands and forty nine tdnas which 
formed the svaratnandala Ndrdda has said, 

Sapta svarastrayo grama 

raurcchanistekavimshatih | 
Tdna ekonapafichashadityetat 

svaramandalam| | 
The svaratnandala was considered to be holy and 
purifying, and it helped the songs to create a 
sacred atmosphere that used to bring peace and 
eternal tranquility in the hearts of the singers as 
well as that of the audiences It should be noted 
that though Narada has mentioned about the 
gdndhdragrdma yet it became obsolete during his 
time, and so Bharata has not mentioned about 
i f m the Ndtyasdstra Narada has dcs 
cribcd about the fi\e causal microtones (jdtt- 
shnttis ) like dipta dyatd kamnd mndu and 
madhyd, which afterwards formed the bases of the 
twenty two microtones, scientifically arranged by 
Bharata in the Ndtyasdsira He has defined the 
term gdndharva and instead of describing the 
jahs (jdtirdgas) he has mentioned about the six 
grdmaragas like shddava paflchama madhyama- 
grdma shadjagr&ma fcauhifca and fcauhifca- 
madhyama which were in use from the time of the 
Mahdbhdrata-Harwamsha (300-200 B C.) up to 
the time of the Pallava Ruler, Mahendravarman m 
the 7th century A.D 

Ndrada has mentioned about the ten gunavnttis 
like raktam pumatn alamkntam, prasannam 
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vyaktam , vih ttsPam, shlaknam , samanij sukitmdjain 
and madhuram, which used to embellish the com- 
positions ( salntya ) as well as the melodies ( iaga ) 
of the songs, both vaidika and laukika He has 
rendered a valuable service to the music world, by 
discovering a connecting link between the tonal 
pitches of seven tones of both vaidika and 
laukika. music He has said that the pitch-value of 
the tone, prathama of the Vedic music is equal to 
that of the tone, madhyama of the laukika music, 
and m this way it can be shown that the tones, 
pral'hama , dvitiya , tntiya , chaturtha, panchama , 
shastlm or aiisvdrya and saplama or krusta are 
equivalent m their sound values to those of the 
tones, madhyama , gaiidhara, rishabha, shadja , 
dhaivata , mshdda and pahdhama of the lauhka 
music. They can be shown by the help of the chart 
thus: 


vaidika 

laukika 

tones 

tones 

prathama 

madhyama 

dvitiya 

gandhara 

tritiya 

rishabha 

chaturtha 

. shadja 

mandra 

dhaivata 

atisvarya 

nishada 

krusta 

panchama 


Narada has described about the veends like 
ddravi and gdtra , which were used m the sdmagdnu 
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and gdudharvo-gdna NSrada has said regarding 
these vcettds, 

DJrat 1 gdtra vecni cha dve % eenc 

gdna jdtisu | 

SSmihi gatra veena tu tasyfih shnnuta 

lakshanam 1 1 

Gatra teeni tu sa prohtti yasyam 

gflyanti simagdhl 
It is said that the gdtra veend possessed a 
gourd and a wooden stem ha\ing five or sis. or 
sc\cn gtit strings for tones It used to be played 
holding it in a recumbent position, tilth the help 
of the fingers and used to be placed on ithc thighs 
of the player Ndrada has given full description 
of the method of trend playing in the Slnkshd 

Bharala the Father of the Methodical System of 
Music 

Bharata also belonged to the Gandharva sect 
He is known as Muni Bharata He flourished m 
the 2nd century A D though there rages a con 
troversy regarding his date ‘Bharata’ was really 
a title and it used to be conferred upon those who 
were efficient in art and science of drama, and 
as such there were many personages with the title 
Bharata m ancient times such as Vnddhabharata 
or Brahmibharata, Saddsivabharnta, Kasyapa- 
bharata, and Nandibharata, to name only a few 
He compiled the Ndtyasdstra, by collecting the 
materials of the Ndtyasdstra composed by Brahmd 
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or Brahmabharata, and so, it has already been said 
before that his Ndtyasdstra is known as the. 
‘samgrdha-grantha > or collection of the ancient 
Ndtyasastras 

In fact, Muni Bharata brought a renaissance 
m the domain of dance, drama and music, and 
scientifically devised laws and principles of 
twenty-two micro tones (shrutis) or subtle tones 
on the basis of five microtones ( jdU-shrutis ), as 
promulgated by Narada of the Shikshd Bharata 
was perhaps the founder of the tone-relationship of 
tlie octave ( saptaka ), the fifth (S-P) and the fourth 
(S-M) le the shadja^panchcmm and shadui- 
inadliyam-a bhdvas , which were similarly devised 
by the Greek philosopher, Pythagoras, who lived 
about 582-507 B C Pythagoras devised these 
relationships for a diatonic scale, following the 
series of fifths^^F+C+G+D+A+E+B Edward 
Macdowell is of opinion “It was said of Pytha- 
goras that he had studied 12 years with the Magi 
m the temples of Babylon, had lived among the 
Druids of Gaul and the Indian Brahmans, had 
gone among the priests of Egypt, and witnessed 
their most secret temple rites” Some are of opinion 
that Pythagoras came to India and learned the 
arrangement of scales, microtones and tones from 
the Indian experts, and after returning to Greece, 
applied them m his own system But most of the 
scholars do not believe this fact They say that the 
two systems of the two most ancient countries 
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independently developed in a parallel line and sur- 
prisingly enough they coinsider that there remains 
no question of borrowing from either side 

In fact, m ancient Greece, there were in use over 
15 different modes (scales), each one common to 
that part of the country m which it originated At 
the time of Pythdgoras there were 7 modes in 
genera], and each mode was composed of two sets 
of 4 tones t= 4+4=8 Pythagoras found that the 
tone relationships of the octave, the fifth and the 
fourth correspond to the numerical relationships of 
2 1 3 2, 4 2 He supposed that the three 
simple ratios were the basis of a principle which 
could be extended to define the intervals of the 
third the sixth and the second Again the struc 
tore which the Grech musicians developed from 
Pythagoras s fundamental discoveries was based 
on a grouping of sounds called the tctrachord 
Probably the first step was the discovery that a 
seven tone scale could be explained as being two 
joined tetrachords This took place m connection 
with a large htluird which had seven strings with 
two tetrachords, upper and lower Again an cight- 
strainged ktthdrd made necessary the theory for a 
scale of eight tones So we find that the Greater 
Perfect System and the Lesser Perfect System 
summed up the theory, underlying most of the 
aspects of Greek music. Although we find some 
similarities between the two systems Greecian and 
Indian yet there remains a sea of difference 
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Bharata’ s Method of Determining the Twenty-two 
Shrutis 

It is true that Bharata has determined the 
22 shrichs on the basis of the 5 jdti-shrutis , as ex- 
pounded by Narada of the Shikshd, but his method 
of determining the shrutis was unique, and he 
determined them by means of two veends of equal 
size, chala (the frets of which were shiftable) and 
achala or dhruva, (the frets of which were fixed) 
m the two grdmas , shad] a and madhyama One 
•of the two veenas was set to the madhyama grdma 
(middle cleft), by lowering pahchama one shruti 
only, and then again the madhyamagrdma-veend 
was changed into the shadjagrdma-veend , by re- 
storing the lowered pahchama to its original pitch 
1 e by taking it as a real shadjagrdmic pahchama , 
consisted of four shrutis Bharata has said e< Yathd 
dve veene tiulya-parmdna-tantryupavddana-danda- 
mured Jute dhadj agrdmdshnte kdrye Tayorekata- 
rasydm madhyamagrdmikim kntyd pahehamor- 
sydpakarshe shrutwi Tdmeva paheham a-vashdt 
shadjagrdmikim kurydt,” etc. To make Bharata’s 
statements clear, let us quote Pandit V N. 
TIhatkhandeji He says “To begin with, Bharata 
says that the two veeiids are first to be tuned to the 
shadjagrdma scale We will say that there are only 
seven wires to represent the seven notes of the scale 
on each of the two veenas Evidently then, seven 
wires are to be tuned to the seven correct notes of 
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the shadjagrdtna scale. I have already said that 
Bharata pre-supposes in his reader a perfect 
knowledge of the paflchanias of the two grdmas and 
an ability to tune the veends according to the dicrec- 
tions he proposes to give. When one of the veends 
is to be made madhyamagrdme all that he means 
l. that the wire representing the paiichama in the 
shadjagrdma is to be slightly loosened so as to make 
it produce the paiichama of the modhyama all other 
notes remaining in their original positions The 
second direction of the author is most important 
He directs that the madhyamagrdmtc veend to be 
converted agam into a shadjagrdmtc veend but he 
wants this to be done not by restoring the paiichama 
1 1 its original pitch, but by accepting the changed 
paiichama as a proper pafichania for the new 
shadjagrdmtc veend frow we know that this 
can be accompbshed only by lowering all the other 
ncees of the veend by one shmti and that is what 
Bharata says will be the result He says 'evam 
sd veend shruiyapaknslttd bhavatt That is when 
the chain veend is thus made shadjagrdmic, the 
pitch of 'sa will be three shrutts, that of ‘n will 
be six shrutis of ‘ga eight shrutis and so forth 
By repeating this process another senes of shrutis 
namelj, two five, seven fifteen eighteen twenty 
will be discovered But the ga’ and m of the 
chala veend will now comade with the ‘n’ and dba’ 
of the achala-veend On another repetition of the 
same process, the svaras ’sa ma pa’ of the chala- 
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veend will coincide with the ‘m, ga’ and 'ma’ of the 
acJmla or dhruva-veend” 

A Short Suj'vey of Bharat a,’ s NdtyasdsiVa 

Though it is true that the Samaveda is the 
womb ( yom ) or fountainhead of Indian music,, 
yet Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra is an important 
treatise that informs us about the development of 
methodical and scientific system of music of the 
classical type, and so the students of history of 
Indian music should be acquainted with the Ndtya - 
sastrCj for their fuller knowledge of evolution of 
earlier type of music It is said that Bharata 
belonged to the Gandharva class of semi-devme 
people, who were specially gifted m the art and 
science of dance, music and drama 
There are controversies regarding the exact 
date of the Ndtyasdstra Some are of opamon that 
it was composed in the ’5th -1th century B C , while 
others hold that it was written between the 2nd 
century B C and the 2nd century A D Then again, 
some believe that it was compiled m the Gupta 
period m the 5th century A D. According to Dr. 

P V Kane, the Ndtyasdstra was written before the 
2nd century B C , as he says “The Hathigumpha 
Inscription of Karavela styles Kharabela (the 
King of Kahnga) r gd'iidharvavedavudhah ? (vide 
the Epigraphia Indica , vol XX, at p 79) 
That Inscription is generally assigned to the 2nd 
century B C. Therefore the Gdndharvavoda must 
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hare been recognised some centimes before Christ, 
and the Ndtyaveda which includes its principles 
and practices may very well be placed about 200 
B C." But Dr Kane's view does not seem to be 
sound for many reasons Most of the scholars are 
of opinion that the present form of the Ndtyasdstra 
was not written before the 2nd century A.D 
Siraditanaya (1175-1250 AD ), the author of 
the Bhdvaprakdsltan, informs us that the original 
edition of the Ndtyasdstra consisted 12,000 shlokas 
and afterwards it was reduced to 6 000 Such is the 
opinion of Dhanafijaya, the author of the Dasha- 
rupakam. The late MM Ramaknshna Kavi has 
supported the views of Saraditanaya and 
Dhanafijaya. MM Kavi has said "It (the Natyd- 
sdstra of Bharata) is known as sutra ( ‘shattnm- 
shakam bhoratasutramtdam’ ), as it embodies 
principles set out in a very concise form. This 
work is also called as j ‘hastisdhasrf , meaning 6,000 
( granthas ) This appears to be an epitome of an 
earher work, called dvddasha sdliasr? which means 
12 000 ( gratithas ) This larger work is now only 
in part available Both these works seem to have 
been based upon a still older one, called Ndtyaveda 
which forms one of the four Upavedas extending 
over 36 000 shlokas written by Brahmd himself ’ 
Mum Bharata has admitted that he has 
collected most of the materials of his Ndtyasdstra 
from the Ndtyaveda written by the prime author, 
Brahma or Brahmibharata (bharata being the 
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title of Brahma) * “slu liyatam ndtyavedasya sam- 
>bhabo brahmariivnmtah” (I 7 ) The Ndtyasdstra 
is divided into 36 chapters ( — KdsJu edition, whereas 
the Kavyamdld edition, Bombay contains 37 
chapters) The 1st chapter deals with the topics 
of primary functions like mangaldcharanain , 
particulars of the stage (ndtyamahcha) , the charac- 
teristics of 'the drama (naiaka), the method of 
-worship of the presiding deity of the stage 
{ manchadevata ), etc The 2nd chapter deals with 
the topics of three kinds of auditorium ( prekshd - 
gnha ) and their measurements, descriptions of 
different kinds of parts of the stage and the 
auditorium, etc The 3rd chapter deals with 
the topics of sacred functions, regarding the 
<drama, together with its materials, etc The 

4th chapter deals with definitions and des- 
criptions of 108 karanas, 32 angaharas, 4 
rcchakas like pad a, kati } hast a and gnbd, the dances 
like tdndava and Jdsya, together with the dance-types 
like vardhamavaka , dsdrita , etc The 5th chapter 
deals with principles (vtdht) and limbs ( anga ) 
^f the pni'varanga and their divisions, etc The 
6th chapter deals with 8 kinds of aesthetic senti- 
ments (rasas), their divisions and subdivisions, the 
proper application of them m the dramatic func- 
tions (abJwmya) , together with 2 dharmas, 4 
-vrittis, 4 pravnths, 2 kinds of siddhi , 2 lands 
of svara, 4 kinds of dtodya, 5 kinds of gdim, etc 
'The 7th chapter deals with different kinds of 
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emotive feeling or blidva and their application nr 
the dramatic functions. The 8th chapter deals with 
the materials of dramatic performances (abhx- 
lujya vastu ) like the movements of the head, eyes- 
( sight), the face and the neck, m accordance with 
different aesthetic sentiments (rasas), etc. The 
9th chapter deals with the hand poses ( hastdblwiaya 
or mudrd), their definitions and applications m 
abhmoya and nntya, together with 4 kinds 
of karana of the hands, etc. The 10th chapter 
deals with movements of the body (different 
/ lrmhs of the body) The 11th chapter deals with 
principles and applications of different chdn and 
their two mam divisions, according to bhwm 
(earth) and dkdsha (sky), etc. The 12th chapter 
deals with manialas pertaining to bltumt and 
dkdsha together with their methods of application. 
The 13th chapter deals with the gatiprachdro or 
nature of movements of the legs and other limbs 
of men, women and nopumsakas, in accordance 
with emotional sentiments (rasas), etc. The 
14th chapter deals with the pravnttis like- 
avanti ddkshtndiya pdftchdlt and magadht, etc. 
two divisions of abhmaya lokadharmi and udfyo- 
dhartni etc. The 15th chapter deals with 
vdchikdbhmaya, two kinds of pathya like Sanskrit 
and Prtknt, two nibandhas, and different lands of~ 
gdna etc. The 16th chapter deals with the vrttttr 
and their examples The 17th chapter deals- 
with vdgdbkznaya (performance of speech) and 
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their 36 characteristics, 4 kinds of alamkdra , 
-defects or demerits of kdroya and their 10 
•divisions, merits of kdvya, application of 
alamkaras as well as m&trds, etc The 
18th chapter deals with the languages of the 
•characters of the drama, different kinds of language 
like mdgadhi, ardha-magadhi, prachya, shmirasem, 
dakshindtya , shabara, valhika , shakara, etc The 
19th chapter deals with the application of 7 svaras, 
according to aesthetic sentiments, 3 than as (re- 
gisters ), 4 varnas ( gdna-krvyas ), 2 kdkus, 6 alam- 
karas, 6 an gas and pdthyas , adorned with 
svaras and alamkaras , etc The 20th chapter deals 
with ten kinds of rupakam and their angas The 
21st chapter deals with different characteristics of 
the itivntta, 5 sandhis like mukha, pratimukha } 
cjarbha, vimarstfia and mrvahana , together with 
their angas and specific natures The 22nd 
chapter deals with different kinds of vnttis like 
bhdraii, sStlvati, kaishiki, drabhati, etc and their 
-divisions The 23rd chapter deals with dhdryabhi- 
naya , its characteristics and divisions, etc The 24th 
chapter deals with sdmdnydbhmaya and its 
different alamkaras, gestures and postures, different 
mental preparations, 8 ndyikds like vdsakasajjd, 
p>reshit\abhatrikd, etc The 25th chapter deals with, 
The external upachdras The 26th chapter deals 
with dhDtrdbhmaya l e the performances of differ- 
•ent aspects of the day (morning, midday, evenmg), 
the three aspects of the sun, the moon, the seasons, 
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etc. The 27th chapter deals with different kinds 
of stddht in different times The 28th chapter deals 
with 4 lands of musical instruments, like fafo 
avanaddJia ghana and sushira, the definition of 
kuiapa, the definition of gdndharva music and 
its three mam divisions, seven svaras, the 
vddi samvddt, anteuidi and vrvddi tones shrutis 
and their determination with the help of 
two veeiids of equal size, chala and achala 
or dhntva murcchands, tduas sddhdranas (jatt 
and r vara), 7 ihuddha+ll mknta jdits 
(=18 j&hr&gas ) and their characteristics ten 
essentials ( dasho lakshanas) and their definitions, 

2 lands of anyatva like latighaiia and abhydsa, 

3 lands of mandragati ( amshapara , iiydsapara and 
apanydsapara) etc. The 29th chapter deals with 
the jatis or jditrdgas and their respective senti- 
ments (rasas), 4 kinds of the vanidlamkdras like 
prasamiddt prasanndnia prasamiadyanla and 
prasannamadhya 4 kinds of gitis like mdgadln 
■ardhamagadhi sambhiviti and pnthuld the 
characteristics of vddya and their divisions like 
mstdra karana dmddha and vyafijana, 4 lands of 
dhdttis of the vddya like samghdtaja, sainavdyaja 
znsidraja and anuvandha 10 lands of dhdtus as 
applicable to the redid the chitravntti and the 
dakshinavntti (of vddya), veends like dhttrd with 7 
strings and vtpaflchi with 9 strings (the chtird was 
used to be played with the help of the finger, and 
mpancht with the plectrum (kona), the valurgvta 
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and their characteristics like ashrdvana, arambha , 
vakrapdm , etc The 30th chapter deals with the 
suslura and the produced svaras The 31st chapter 
deals with the topics of rhythm or tdla and tempo 
or laya, 3 kalds like chitra, vdrtika and daksluna , 
the talas like chatchatputa and chdchatputa, etc the 
brahmagitis , viddn, 3 kinds of vivadha, 7 kinds 
of git is like madraka, etc , the conception of 
vastu of the giti, 2 kinds of prakrit i like kill aka 
and chadaka, miyukta and amryukta padas, 
the characteristics of the brahmagitis like nc , 
gdthd, pdmka, etc the characteristics of the 
mdtras of the gitis like magadhi, etc the dances, 
tdndava and lasya, the lay as like sama } srotogatd 
and gopuccha , etc The 32nd chapter deals with 
64 dhruvds and their characteristics, the definition 
of the term * 'gdndharva* , 3 kinds of matt a of the 
dhruvds, 5 kinds of gdna like prdveslnki, dkdhepiki, 
prdsddiki, etc for the drama, 6 special dhruvds 
like shirshaka, uddhata, anuvandha, vdamvita , 
addita, and apaknshta, the grdmardgas like 
m ad hya(magrdm a, sadhdnta, kaishika-madhyama , 
katshtka, etc , the characteristic of the veend- player, 
merits and demerits of natas and ncAhs, etc 
The 33rd chapter deals with the origin of 
avanaddha type of musical instruments, their divi- 
sions and methods of playing The 34th chapter 
deals with characteristic of praknti The 
35th chapter deals with different parts, played by 
n-arikis and liatis The 36th chapter, an 
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t^epflogue, deals with different Rishis, interested in 
the art and science of drama, etc. 

Bharata has described mainly two vceitds, clutrd 
and vtpaHcht and he has said, 

Saptatantn bha\ ecchitri 

vipaiichi nava tantrikd | 

Vipanchi hona vadyd sySt 

chitrii changuhvddanS| | NS 29114 
It has been said before that the chitrd veend 
possessed seven strings, and used to be 
played with the help of the fingers, whereas 
the znpadchi with nine strings used to be 
played with the plectrum or hona Now from the 
mention of the veend with seven strings in the 
NAtyasdstra it should not be taken that the sapta 
tantn veend came in vogue onlj during the time 
of Bharata or immediately before him From the 
archaeological findings wc know' that it was 
prevalent even in the pre-Christian era It will 
be interesting to learn that recently three 
sculptural representations of the soptotantn-veend 
have been excavated from the Buddhist Caves of 
Pitilkhori, carved in the SitmdlS range, known 
also as Chandora, on the northern fringe of 
Aurangdbdd District of Mahdristra State. The 
Caves of the Pitilkhord he SO miles to the north- 
west of the Aflantd Caves and 23 mdcs to the 
north west of the Ellord Caves Though some 
descriptions of the Caves were previously given 
by John Wilson and later by Furgusson and 
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Burges, yet m more recent years, fresh light has 
been thrown upon these Pitalkhora Caves by M G 
Dikshit In 1941, Mr Dikshit discovered three 
jportraitures of the saptatantn-veend that were 
found engraved on stone slabs, excavated from the 
debris m the forecourt of the Cave No 4 of Pital- 
khora It is said that the development of the rock- 
cut architecture of the Pitalkhora started m the 
2nd century B C , culminating in its final form m 
the 6th-7th century AD So it is proved with- 
out any shadow of doubt that veend with seven 
strings {saptatantn-veend') was also prevalent in 
the pre-Christian era It is necessary to note in 
this connection that from the fragmentary pieces of 
the sculptures of the three saptatan tn-veends, 
engraved m the Caves of Pitalkhora it appears that 
they were played with the help of the plectrums 
It has also been mentioned before that orchestra 
{ kutapa ) and group-singing {gan'agiti or vnnda- 
gdyana ) were prevalent during the time of 
Bharata Abhmavagupta has defined the word 
kutapa m the A bhinavabhdrati as ku means 
rangam+tapah means ujjvalayadk i e that which 
enlightens or enriches the theatrical stage, is known 
as kutapa The Ait are y a- brdhmana and the Puspa- 
sutra, the prdtishdkhya of the S amove da have 
mentioned about the group-smgmg or gan\a-giti 
The kutapa was specially used in the dramatic per- 
fioi mances (aWnnaya) Bharata has mentioned 
about three kinds of kutapa , and they were : (1) 
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a combination of four kinds of musical instru- 
ments like bhdnda etc (2) a combination of four 
kinds of musical instruments like veend, venu mn- 
danga etc., and (3) that was formed by a combina- 
tion of different musicians and instrumentalists 

Evolutum of the Timing-method ( mdrjand ) 

We come across for the first tune, the systematic 
method of tuning m Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra in the 
2nd century A.D , and from this it is evident that 
this method evolved in India undoubtedly before 
Bharata, and Bharata has only followed the tradi- 
tion. This method of tuning of the musical instru- 
ments were known as ptdrjand This method, used 
to be observed in the drums, known as the fiushkara 
In different rock-cut temples of India these drums 
are seen engraved Three drums ( pushkaras ) are 
generally seen carved and among diem two are 
horizontal and large and one is leaning and small. 
The small one is known as dltnga Bharata has 
fully and nicely described about the methods of 
tuning in the Ndtyasdstra (vide the Kashi 
edition, chapter XXXIII, and the Kdvyamdld 
edition, chapter XXXIV) He has said 

Mdyun hyrdha mayun tathd karmiravi punah| 

Tisrastu marjana jneyih pushkareshu 

svardshraydh 1 1 etc. 
That is there were three kinds of tuning method 
(mdrjand) mdyun, ordhamdyun and karmdravt 
Among these methods, the mdyun used to be timed 
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in the middle cleft (madhyamagrdma) , the ardha- 
rnayuri m the first cleft ( shadjagrama ) and the 
karmdram, m the third cleft (gandhara grama) y 
based on the sddhdrana The term ‘sddhdrana’ 
connotes the idea of an intermediate tone between 
two tones The tones, to which the pushkara 
drums were tuned, were based on the microtones 
or shruti-sddhdrancij and were also sustained and 
used m the tuning method The remaining tones 
of the scale were shiftable or transferable In the 
method of the mdyun-mdrjandj the tone, gdndhdra 
used to be tuned on the left pushkara (as There 
were three pushkaras), the tone, shadja, on the 
right, and the tone, pahchcmia , on the upper pusth- 
kara In the karmdravi-mdrjan d , the tone, nsha- 
hha used to be tuned on the left pushkara , the 
shad] a on the right, and the pahchama on the upper 
pushkara, The tone, rishabha which is the con- 
sonance or samvddi to these three tones and is 
related to the rdgasvara of the jdti {jdtirdga) , used 
in the mdrjand of the dlvnga 

Now, from this statement we find that m the 
mdyun-mdrjand, the pushkara drums were tuned to 
the shadja, madhyama and dhawata, and m the 
karmdravi-mdrjand , they were tuned to the tones, 
nshabha, pahchama and mdhdda In each of the 
processes of tuning, those three tones were con- 
sidered as the primal ones of the grdmas Some 
are of opinion that m the m dyuri-mdr] and of the 
middle cleft (madhyamagrdma) , the positions of 
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the microtones and the tones were exactly the same 
as those prevailing in the modem standard pure 
scale ( shuddlia ihdta), inlfruala of the North Indian 
school of music and the Diotomc Majore scale of 
Europe. The dlmddha tlidta vildvala is no other 
than the sddhdrann-grama as maintained by 
Shdrangdeva of the Sangtfa-Rotvdkara of the early 
13th century A.D 

In modern time, the method of tuning is gene- 
rally worked out by the method of tempering two 
of the strings of the idmbttrd , in mostly the tones 
shadja and pafichania or shadja and madhyoma 
The shadja beirig the drone or tome, the tones, 
nshabha and gdnethdra are produced from the 
-vibrations of the shadja of the middle base 
(mnddrd) and dhawaia and ms Jidda from the 
vibrations of the shadja of the lower base (uddrd), 
and the rest, madhyama is produced from the con- 
cordant tone pailchama There prevail some dif- 
ferent views regarding it but yet it should be 
remembered that the modern method of tuning is 
done always in the shadjagrdma which is very 
ancient 

Nandikeshvara and His Works 

Nandikeshvara or Nandi was also an authority 
on music and dance, and it has already 
been said that he created a new novel school 
(sampraddya ) , as Bharata of the Natyasdstra 
fame did. He appeared sometime in the 
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2nd-3rd century A D Matanga has mentioned 
about him, m connection with the mur- 
cchandj possessing twelve tones (“ dvadashur-svarar- 
murcchand ") m the Brihaddeshi Sharangdeva 
has also mentioned about him m some of the chap- 
ters of the Sangvta-Ratndkara It is said that 
Nandikeshvara composed a Samhitd ( Nandi - 
keshvara-samhitd , together with the Avinaya- 
dm'pana, the Kdishikdvntti and the Bharatarnava 
“Five works of Nandikeshvara”, says Vasudeva 
Shastri, “find mention in our texts Nandikeshvara - 
samhitd, quoted by Simhabhupala m his commen- 
tary on Semgita-RatndkaA'a, is one Bharatdrnava, 
said to be consist of 4,000 shlokas, is the second. 
BlMratdvmavarsamgmha, said to be an abridge- 
ment of the second, is the third Guhesha'-bharat- 
dnnava, being the version of Bharatarnava , as 
redacted by Guha or Skanda, is the fourth * * 
It is possible that the contents of Guhesha^bharat- 
arnava are on the same lines as the ancient treatises 
on Ndtya and Nantana m the Tamil country, whose 
tradition of Sangita and Ndtya goes far back into 
some millenniums There is a Tamil work, called 
‘Bharatiar-sendpatiyam’ , which, by its Sanskrit 
name, suggests that it may be a Tamil version of 
a Sanskrit work solely created by Senapati or 
Skanda There is a work m Tamil, mentioned as 
an ancient work by the name Pahcha-bhar-atam 
which is ascribed to Narada It is just possible 
that Narada, the authority on music, made a digest 
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of five redactions of works on Nartana and Ndtya 
and called it PaCicha-bliaratam 

But there he different opinions whether Nandi- 
keshvara of the Nandikeshvara-samlnti and 
Nandikeshvara of the Abhmayadarpana the Vntti 
and the Bharatimava were one and the same 
person. MM Rimaknshna Kan Pandit Vasudeva 
Shastn and others have identified Nandikeshvara 
with Tandu, the inventor of the masculine and 
heroic dance-type, tindava Vasudeva Shastn has 
said "In the treatise of Kohala, quoted by Kalh- 
ndth m his commentary on the Sangita Raiiidkara, 
an author by the name Bhatta Tandu is referred to 
as an authonty It is just possible that Tandu 
referred to here is no other than Nandikeshvara 
though the word Bhatta suggests that the author 
may be some Brdhmin of that name’ Like Bharata, 
Nandikeshvara introduced different lands of 
dances, hand poses ( hastdbhmaya or tmtdrd) 
chdns, mahdchdns etc. for the dramatic perform- 
ances (abhinaya) Bharata has introduced 
five lands of dhruvAgiti known as prdveshikt 
rmshkrdmiki prdsadikt dkshepikt and aniard in 
the abhtwya for the characters entenng at the 
beginning at the end, and m between the acts (vide 
the NdtyasAstra), and though Nandikeshvara did 
not mention them, yet, as has been said before, he 
defined and introduced karanas angahdras etc 
for the dnffiidbhmaya 

To give a short analysis of the celebrated work. 
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Bharatdrnava, it can be said that it has been des- 
cribed m the Bharat dr nava-samgr aha that the 
Bharatdrnava consists of 4000 stanzas In the 
Bharatdrnava, published from the Sarawati 
Mahal Library, Tanjore, we find three kinds 
of colophones (1) “Nandikeshvai'a-virachife 
bharatdrnave” , (2) “ N andikeshvara - mrachite 
bharatdrnave snmati-bodhake ”, and (3) “Nandi- 
keshvara-viraclnte Vharatdrnave pdivati-prayukta 
bharatachandrikdydm k at hit a ndndrtha hasta- 
prakaranam” “The title-page calls the work 
Bharatdrnava grant hah Nandik eshva ra-virach itaW 
The first page, however, gives two names Bhar 
ratdrnavah nandikeshvara-vira chi tali’ and ‘Gnhe- 
■sha^bhamta-lakshmanam’ It is clear that this 
work, though mainly consisting of the original 
Bharat dnav a, has been added to form other 
sources namely e Guhesha-bharata-lakshanam\ 

‘ Smnatibodh ak a-bharatdr nova and Bdrvati- 
prayukta-bharatdrthar-chandrikd ’ The chapters 
m the book deal with padabhedas, sfhdnakas , their 
uses, sa-nkar a-hast as, 108 t tdlas, chdns, angaharas, 
ndndrtha-hasias, shrmga-ndtya , sapta-ldsya and 
puspdnjah ” 

Age of New Awakening 

In the beginmg of the Christian era, we find 
some new trends of thought and creation m the 
field of Indian music, as many formalised regional 
or desi type of gitis and rdgas flourished side by 
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side of the gindharva music, the nucleus of which is 
to be found in NArada s Ndradishtksha Bharata's 
Ndtyasdstra and Matanga’s Bnhaddesht The 
period covering the 1st 2nd century A D and 
5th 7th century A.D may be considered as the 
period of renaissance. From this time onwards 1 e. 
upto 13th 14th century A D , many regional 
tunes were included into the fold of classical music, 
so as to enrich the coffer of Indian music. 

In the Ndradishtkshd of the 1st century A D we 
-find discussions about both vaidika and la tikika 
types of music. NArada has discussed about the 
svaramandala composed of seven tones three 
grdmas like shadja madhyama and gdudhdra, 
twenty-one tnurcchauds and forty rase tinas, 
d.fferent methods of singing according to different 
Vedic recensions, ten kinds of quality of the gifts 
(‘ dosha vtdha gutiavrtiii”) definitions of sue or 
seven grdmardgas like shadjagrama madhyama- 
grima sddhanta shddava paflchoma kaishtka 
and kaishtka madhyama which have also been 
depicted on the Kudunuamfilai Rock wspnptions in 
South India, the tonality of seven tones of both 
vaidika and gdndharva types of music, descriptions 
of the ddrav i and gdtra veends together with 
methods of their playing, etc. It has been said 
before that NArada also dealt with five microtonal 
units ( shmtis ) like dipti dyotd karund mndu and 
madhyd which were known as the kdrana (cause) 
or jdtt-shmtis during the tune of Bharata. 
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Bharata has classified the twenty-two microtones 
( shrutis ) on the basis of those above-mentioned 
causal microtones, as described by Narada 

Aryan and Non- Ary an Elements m Indian Music . 

Four great kingdoms like Avanti, Kosliala, Vatsa 
and Magadha were recognised as the Hindu pro- 
vinces or janapadas m ancient India, and the people, 
inhabiting them, were considered to be highly 
civilized and art-loving Eastern nations Many 
other semi-civilized aboriginal tribes like Shabara, 
Pulmda, Kamboja, Kirata, Valhika, Dravida, 
Anga, Vanga, Kalmga and others were in existence 
with their distinct cultures and arts The Aryans 
incorporated many of the tunes of the non- Aryans 
with new names and techniques, and this intermix- 
ture between the Aryan and the non-Aryan music 
became possible owing to the policy of absorption of 
ideas and ideals and the system of inter-marriage, 
prevailing between the two During the time of 
Bimbisara ( 545 B C ) , Gandhara, a province in the 
North-West of India, was very famous for its art 
of music It is said that the Gandharvas were the 
settlers in that region They were a semi-divme 
people, considered as adepts m arts of singing 
and dancing The type of music, prevalent among 
them, was known as the ‘ gdndharvam’ , as described 
by Mum Bharata, in the Ndtyasdstra in the second 
century A D Some are of opinion that as the 
Gandharvas were the immigrants from Greece, 
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their music evolved on the ideal of the music of the- 
Greeks But it is a mere conjecture. Most of the 
historians are of opinion that as the artists of the 
Gdndhara school of art had their hands of the 
Greeks and hearts of the Indians, so the gdndharva 
type of music was also Indian in origin and spirit 
And even the Persian and Macedonian invasions 
of the North West Province of India did never 
influence the gdndharva music. 
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‘ The Age of Renaissance: 

The 2nd century AD is a memorable period, as 
Mum Bharata compiled his encyclopaedic work, 
Ndtyasdstra or the science of dramaturgy during 
this period It can also be called the age of the 
Ndtyasdstra Tradition says that Bharata collected 
most of the valuable materials of the Ndtyasdstra 
from the works of his venerable predecessor, 
Brahma or Brahmabharata, and so, as has already 
been said before that his book was known 
as the ‘samgmha- granth a’, meaning ‘the book 
of collection’ It is said that Brahma or 
Brahmabharata composed the book, Brahma- 
bharatam, containing science and art ' of 
drama, together with the laws and formulas 
of the gdndharva music Sometimes it is believed 
that the author Brahma was no other than the 
prime-creator of the universe, known as Brah^ma- 
kamalaja Prajapati He is also known by the name 
^of ‘Druhma’ But great controversy rages round 
this belief In fact, Bharata compiled the Ndtya- 
sdstra, collecting most of the materials from the 
Ndtyasdstra , compiled by Brahma or Brahma- 
bharata Brahmabharata was sometimes known as 
Adi-bharata or Vriddha-bharata In fact, ‘bha- 
fota’ was the surname of a person The term 
Bharata also signifies a nata or player According 
‘to Abhmavagupta, Bharata was also indebted to 
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Sadasiva, another playwright of the pre-Christian- 
era. 

It has already been said before that the 28th 
to 36th chapters of the Nityasdstra have mainly 
been devoted to the discussions on music in relation 
to drams We find eleven more mixed jdtis (jibt- 
rdgas) in Bharata’s time, and they have been 
scientifically defined and determined with the help 
of ten essentials like graha ainsha, tira 
mandra nydsa upanydsa alpatva vahutva 
shddava and audava The eighteen jdtis or 
]dtirdgas were at that time practised with 
tnurcchands tduas lakshanas rasas and bhavas 
and those eighteen jdtirdgas were shddji 
arsabhi gdndhtin madhyanui pandhann, dhawati 
and naishdda or mshddavah (-=pure or suddha) + 
shadjodtchyavOft shadjokaishikt shadjomadhyamd 
raktagdndhdn gdndhdrodichyavo madhyamodv- 
chyava gdndhdra-pafichatm, ondhn nandayantt 
karmdratn and koishiki ( — mixed or viknta ) 
Bharata has determined two kinds of common 
tones, which were known as 'sddhdrana' Those 
two common tones were the rooro- sddhdrana and 
the jati sddhdrana as one was concerned with the 
tone or svara and the other with the melody or rdga 
The svara^sidhdranas were the tones like kakalC 
(thshada) and antora ( gdndhdra ) The jdh- 
sddhdrana was essentially known by one of the tones 
in a grdma or basic scale "eka-grimdngshdndtn” r 
and thus we get the tone shadja as shadja- 
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sddhdrana (jati-sddhdrana) m the shadjagrdma , 
and the tone, madhyama as madhyama-sddhdrana 
( jati-sddhdrcma ) in the madhyamagrdma 

Again the alamkdras like prasanna , prasanndnta, 
jxrasannamadhya and prasannddyanta, and varnas 
like drain, avarohx, sthdyi and sanchan , etc were m 
use m music The gitis like mdgadlu, ax'dlxa^ 
mdgadln, sambhdmtd and pntliuld , dhdDus (for 
vddya) like vistdra, karana, aviddha and vanjana, 
and their varieties; prakrxtis like ktriaka and 
cchedaka, vnbtis' (of the gxtxs) like chxtra and 
■dakshma were m use in the songs The veeiids like 
clutrd (with seven strings) and vipanchi (with 
nine strings) , kalds, yatis, talas, the seven gitis like 
h adralza, apardnta, etc vastn, prabandhas like 
mryukta ( mvaddha ) and amryukta ( amvaddlm ), 
the brahmagvtis like kapdla, kambala, etc slnva- 
stutis, the dances like tdndava and Idsya , the 
gx dmardgas like madhyama gram a , sddhdnta, etc. 
were also prevelent 

Now, it can be asked as to what was the true 
significance of the term 'jatbi’ It has already been 
said that jdtis were the prime-source ( yom ) of all 
kinds of ragas of the post -jdtirdga The term 
‘jati’ was used to denote the universal ( sdmdnya ) 
like the brdhmana-jdti, kshadnya^jdtt, etc As 
hundreds and thousands of men and women used 
to be signalized by a particular ]d$i or race, so all 
kinds of rdgas came to be known by the term ‘jdh J 
-■and such was the considered opinions of Bharata, 
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his followers and commentators The jdfi was 
really the mother rdgas the prime-source, and all 
the rdgas that evolved later were her offsprings 
a3 it were. 

Again Bharata has determined 64 classical 
jdtigdnas (songs), known as the dhntva 
These 64 dhrttvds were like the musical 
settings of the drama, and contained five 
parts prdveshtki (entrance), naishkrdmiki 

(exit) and three others occunng during 
the personation of the characters on the stage 
These gifts or songs “were also of significance as 
giving an idea to the audience of the whole context, 
place, person, etc. of a particuliir scene, as in 
Bharata’s idealistic theatre scenic trappings or 
elaborate stage directions were dispensed with 
The dhrttvds were sung along with 4 kinds of 
kutapa or orchestra, composed of drums, flutes and 
string instruments like veend 
It has already been said that Bharata has 
formulated the theory of twenty-two microtones 
(shruhs) and tonal bases (svarasthdnas ) , on the 
basis of Nirada s five jdti shrutis distributing 
them in seven notes as 4, 2, 3, 4, 4, 3, 2 He has 
also defined the secret of consonance ( svara - 
samvdda) between the notes, sltadja and madhya- 
t na, and shadja and paHchama In short, Bharata 
has expounded the theory art and science of 
Indian music in a very methodical way for the 
purpose of drama. 
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Culture \of Music m the Gupta and Maury a Periods : 

The Gupta and Maurya periods (32 B C 600 
AD) can be considered as the golden age of 
Indian culture These two periods were not only 
glorious for their classical Sanskrit literature, art 
and architecture, but also for fine arts like 
music and dance, specially for the art of painting 
and sculpture, which attained high watermark of 
glory The fine fresco-paintings of the Ajanta 
Caves are the products of this age The Licchavi, 
Saka and Kushana dynasties were very advanced 
in culture at the time, and it is most probable that 
Indian culture was greatly influenced by them. 
That Maharaj Samudragupta was a noted musi- 
cian, is evidenced from his i;ec;zd-playing posture, 
depicted on his coins He was well-versed m the 
art of music as well as a gi eat patron of Indian 
classical music and dance, and this fact is proved 
by the Allahabad Inscription, now adorning the 
Tucknow Museum Regarding this inscription, 
J N Samaddar has written m the Glories of 
Magadha (1924) ‘I will also refer to the very 
curious piece of sculpture an inscribed stone-horse 
of this great hero, ‘who by his sharp and polished 
intellect and choral skill and musical acconiphsh- 
ments established his title of ‘King of Poets’, by 
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various poetical compositions that were fit to be- 
the means of subsistence of learned people” It 
is said that Samudragupta inherited the art of 
music from his mother’s side, as his mother 
Mah^rdm Kumflra Devi was well-versed in the art 
and science of music. KurnSra Devi came from the 
Licchavi dan, which was noted for their culture 
of art and letters The Sakas or Scythians were 
also art loving nations and their national tune, 
shoka was incorporated Into the stock of Indian 
classical music. The Pahlavas (Parthians) had also 
interest in music. 

We also get copious references of culture of 
dassical type of music, as sanctioned by Bharata s. 
hdtyasdsira from the dassical Sanskrit literature 
of that time. Kiliddsa Bhavabhuti Sn Harsha, 
Banabhatta, Shrudraka, Visimu sharmi Mlgha, 
Bharavi and others have described more or leS3 
about the arts of music and dance, in connection 
with their dramas, fables and moral tales In 
Kahddsas works (1st century B C. 100 or 
450 A.D ?), we find mention of the word 
'jonpittf which meant a combination of the 
art of singing, dancing and drumming He 
has dealt with the subjects like murcchanis 
of the three grdmas and specially with 
those of the gdndhdragrama (vide Mcghadntam r 
vttaramegha), the practice of which had already 
become obsolete tft that tune. The prabandhe- 
gttis (geya) like mangala chatchan ( chdHchara ),. 
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jambhahkd, dmpadikd etc, musical instruments like 
vallaki ( veend ), vena, mndanga, etc. have also been 
mentioned by him In his Meghadwtam , Kalidasa 
has made reference to dance m the temple of 
Mahakali at Ujjaim, by way of a request to the 
cloud to visit (Ujjaim) He has also referred to 
the daily evening dance, performed by Siva- 
Pashupati m the same book In the Mdlavikdgni- 
ndtram, Kalidasa has given reference to Siva’s 
natya “Kalidasa ascirbes through Ganadasa, one 
of the royal dance-masters, to the Ardhmdris- 
naDesvara form of Siva or Rudra, the two-fold 
dance, continued by Siva in this particular form 
of his, half the body representing Uma or Parvati” 
The two-fold dance is evidently 'tdndava? and 
f Idsya <’• 

It is said that Malavika used to perform her 
sungs and dances, accompanied by mndanga or 
inuraja, and they were surcharged with aesthetic 
sentiments “Ganadasa, the dance-master of 
Malavika, informs us”, says Prof. Ghurye, “that 
Malavika was very quick of understanding and 
dexterous m practice of expressive movement 
(b'hdvtkam)” Prof Ghurye has further informed 
us that Malavika was expert in the representative 
gestures and poitures of the five limbs, known as 
panchdngdbhmaya This type of dbhinaya, with , 
five limbs, has been sanctioned by Bharata of the 
Ndtyasdstra fame Prof. Ghurye further says: 
Ir appears that in Vidarbha, of which dominion 
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Mdlavikd was a princess, not only the princesses 
but also the female attendants (vide MHavikigm- 
mitram V 9 19-20) of the royal household, were 
versed in 'sangita which, in accordance with 
usual usage must be interpreted to mean the 
complex of the three arts of dance, son g and 
music. 

In the Vtkramcnash i, Kilidisa has deah with 
the technical aspects of music and dance. Through 
the medium of ChitralehM, a friend of Urvanhi 
and Sahajanyd, he has described the techniques of 
dances like dinpadtkd jambhdltkd khandadhdrd, 
charchan bhimaka, valdnUki From all those 
references, we know that KAbdAsa himself pos 
sessed a fair knowledge of dance and music, and 
it is also a fact that during his time, the arts 
of dance, drama and music were cultured and fully 
appreciated by the people of the society Now 
it can be asked what was the real forms of those 
classical dances The dance, khandadhdri was 
one variety of dznpadi or dznpadtki Similarly it 
has been said that jambhihki was also another 
type of the dznpadtki From these ne come to 
know that the dance type dwpaddti was the main 
or basic dance, and many other dances like Hhanda- 
dhdrd jambhdUbi etc. evolved from it, A land 
of song was also known as dvtpadiki Similarly 
there was a dance-type named khandaka or 
khandiki which had no connection with the dance- 
tyfie, khandadhiri. 
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Regarding dvipadikd , we further notice in 
Shri-Harsha’s Ratnavah that it has been 
referred to as dvipadi The commentator of the 
Ratndvah has quoted a passage from Bharata’s 
Ndtyasdstra , which “gives at least four varieties of 
dvipadi or dvipadika, out of which khanda is one, 
but later, he speaks of jambhahka also as sub- 
variety. Mr Ramakrishna Kavi has mentioned 
about it in his Bhai atakosha, where he has given 
the description of dvipadi and not of dvipadikd 
Again we find a reference, where dvipadi or 
dvipadikd used to be danced as an alternate or as a 
variety of the char chan dance 

The dance, Charchan was not also connected with 
the song, charchari, consisted of three or four lines 
To quote Prof Ghurye, it can be mentioned m this 
connection “When the distracted hero enters the 
stage, a new dvipadikd or a complete song m 
Prakrit is sung behind the curtain After the re- 
cital of one Sanskrit verse by the king, the dvipadikd 
is sung again. Similarly, once more the sequence 
is repeated Therafter the king recites one verse 
at the end of which the stage direction reads ‘now 
is the chair chan * * * * The stage-direction 

thereafter reads ‘so dancing’, which means quite 
clearly that the hero-king actually enacted the dance 
referred to m the charchari, sung immediately 
before * * At this point the stage-direction 

contemplates the recital of the charchari and at its 
end bhmnakd The bhvnnakd , according to the 
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commentator, is a particular musical mode (r&ga)’’ 
In fact, the charchan or charchankd was a female 
dance, a land of l&sya Both Vema-Bhupila (about 
1400 A.D ) of Andhra and Rfmd Kumbha of 
Mewir have mentioned about it as a nntya or 
dance, though they have differences of opinion 
about its application, as the former holds that the 
dance, charchan was applied only m the pnme- 
sentiment, shnng&ra and the latter, m any of the 
rasa r&ga and t&la Agam the charchan 
( =chdhchara ) was a prabandha type of song, and 
it has been described m the prabandha chapter of 
Shdrangdeva’s Sangita-Ratndkara It should be 
remembered that the prabandha charchan had no 
connection with the charchan nntya Kdlidasa 
has also mentioned about the dance types like 
khuraka kutiUka gahtaka etc (vide author’s 
Bhdratiyo Sangeetcr Ilih&sa, Vol II, pp 409-412 ) 
From Shudraka’s Mncdhakatika we also come 
to know that the people of his time were conscious 
of the beauty and grandeur of Indian music and 
dance Pandit Vishnu-sharmS has described about 
music in the form of a fable of a donkey and a 
jackel m his PaHchafantram His description 
about music is no other than a representation of 
the art and science of sh&stnc classical music of 
his tune He has mentioned about seven notes 
( laukika ) three gr&mas twenty-one murcchands 
forty nine tanas three m&trds (short, middle and 
long) three laya s thirty six rdgas nine rasas 
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(aesthetic sentiments), forty bhcivas (emotive 
feelings), hundred and eighty- five gitdngas, etc. 
Banabhatta has also described about music in his 
Kadamvan. 

In Shri-Harsa’s Ratn&vah-n&taka, we also get 
ample evidence of classical dances, which are again 
mentioned m Damodaragupta’s Kiiitimmaiam. 
G S Ghurye, while giving examples of dance-types, 
as described in Damodaragupta’s book, has said- 
* ( The most significant information that Damodara- 
gupta gives to us is that the dance-expert who met 
the Berar Prince m the temple of Kasivisvanath at 
Banaras, was well-versed in setting the drama 
Ratn&vali to music and dance, and that his troupe 
of dancers at Banaras has so far mastered and 
presented it to the public as to enable the dance- 
ru aster to earn a competence The leading figure 
in his troupe was the dancer, Manjari And he re- 
quested the Berar Prince, who had shown uncom- 
mon interest in the vicissitudes of the dance-master’s 
life, to see at least the first Act of Ratin&vah, enacted 
by Manjari and the other members of the troupe” 
Now, from the detailed descriptions of Harsa’s 
Ratndvah, Damodaragupta’s Kutikminatam we get 
also copious references to dance, music, stage and 
dramatic as well as dancing costumes 
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Indian Music m the post-Bharata Period 

The names of the post-Bharata musicologists like 
Kohala, Dattila, Durgashakti, Yashtika, Shardula, 
Svdd, Vayu, VishvJvasu, Nandikeshvara, 
Matanga, Mitnguptn and others are worth 
mentioning in connection of history of Indian 
music. All these savants added numerous materials 
for the onward progress of Indian music and thus 
paved the path for writing a history of music. To 
mention about them, it can be said 

(1) It is said that Kohala compiled the work 
Sangitamcru in dialogue form It is in amistupa 
verses Its first part deals with drama and dance, 
and the latter part, with music. Dr Rnghavan has 
said "The name of Kohala is as great in the his 
tory of drama and dramaturgy as it is in that of 
music. The Sangitamcru must be a very volumin- 
ous and valuable work. In dramaturgy and 
rhetoric, Kohala is always quoted even by later 
writers as the writer who first introduced the 
upa-rupakas minor types of dramas, totaha 
satiaka etc.' There are also some books, which 
are ascribed to Kohala, and thev arc Kohahya- 
abhinaya-shistra Kohola-rahasya etc. 

(2) Dattila seems to be contemporary of or a 
little later than Bharata of the Ndtyasdstra fame 
Dattila followed the path of Bharata in com- 
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piling his work, DatUlam. Dattila discussed 
about music that are mostly applicable to drama, 
and not only Dattila but Bharata and all the post- 
Bharata poetics have also described about dance and 
music in connection with drama Dattila des- 
cribed about 18 jdhs or jaUrdgas (seven pure or 
jthuddha and eleven mixed or vikrita ), different 
mui cchands, sixty-six tdnas, ten essentials or dasa- 
lakshanas of the r&gas, different rhythms (talas), 
different tempi ( layas ), yahs , prakaranas and clas- 
sical prabandha-gitis like madraka, aparantaka etc 
like Bharata He also mentioned about the 
names of some ancient musicologists like Kohala, 
Narada (of the Shiksha), Vishvakhila and others 

(3) Shardula was an ancient musicologist, and 
his name has been mentioned by Kohala in the 
Sangitmneru Matanga (5th-7th century AD), 
Sharangdeva (early 13th century AD) and others 
have mentioned about his name m their respective 
works, BnJwddesht , Sangita~Ratndka?’a , etc 

(4) Yashtika was also an ancient authority on 
drama and music It is said that he wrote the book 
S arv&g ama-sa? nlutd, which dealt about dance, 
•drama and music Yashtika has been quoted by 
Matanga, Sharangdeva and others 

(5) Durgashakti has been quoted by Matanga, 
while discussing about the r&gagxtis and other 
topics on music Durgashakti was an authority on 
drama and music, and he has also been mentioned 
by Sharangdeva for several times 
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(6) Vishvdhhila has been quoted by Datlila, 
Matanga, Abhmavagupta and others as one of the 
ancient musicologists 

(7) Vtsvivasu was a Gandharva, and his name 
has been mentioned bv Matanga Sharangdevo 
Simhabhupala and others along with the name of 
T uniburu 

(8) Sviti has lieen mentioned bv Hharata in the 
\Atyatistra, in connection with HJnda vldvo ns 
a Ruin ‘mmc are of opinion that Svati was a 
mythical person Rut ‘shdrangdeva has quoted him 
several times as an authontv on music \ceording 
to \bhmavagiipta, Svdti was the inventor of the 
drum /sir fit ora which has lieen mentioned and 
dtscriliesi hy Rharata in the \dt\urdrfro in con 
t-cclion with three hinds of mjrjaiut or tuning 
process 

(9) Utpaladcva has lieen mcntioncil by Ahhi 
navagupta in the /olydif/iydvo ie in the chapter on 
jil i It is said dial he was the Paromaiwm of 
A bhinavagupta 

(10) Kirlidhara has been mentioned by 
Shirangdeva in his Saiiqifa RalnMara as one of 
the commentators of Rlnrata's A'dlyasdslra 

(11) It is said that Ijullala was one of the com 
mentators of the R'it\a3iSstra like Sattnaka lie 
discussed aliout dance and music lie seemed to 
have been flourished in about 9th century AD It 
is said that Udbhata was also an earlier commcnta 
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tor than Saunaka. Udbhata was the court-poet of 
King Jayapida of Kashmere in 778-813 A D 

(12) Nandikeshvara seemed to have been 
flourished between 3rd-5th century A D He was 
a great authority on music, dance and drama like 
Bharata of the NdtyasdsPra fame He has been 
quoted by Matanga in the Bnhaddeslu as one of the 
authorities on drama and music “Nandikesh- 
•barend’pt uktam,” etc From it, it is understood 
that Nandikeshvara was senior to Matanga, who 

i 

flourished m the 5th-7th century A D After 
Matanga, Sharangdeva and his commentators, 
Simhabhupala and Kallmath and even Raja-Raghu- 
nath Nayaka of Tanjore of the 17th century A D 
have regarded Nandikeshvara as an authority on 
music and dance It is said that Nandikeshvara 
formulated a separate school of drama and music 
like Bharata He composed a masterly treatise 
Nandikeshvara-samh'itd, which is now extremely 
rare Some are of opinion that he also composed 
the book on gestures and postures, together with 
different hand-poses ( mudrds ), applicable to the 
science and art of drama and dance It is said that 
the Abhmayadarpcm-a is an abridged form of the 
gi eat work Bharatdnmva , containing 4,000 shlokas 
But there lies a controversy whether the author of 
the Nandihesvara-samhiPd and that of the 
Abhnwyadarpana , was one and the same person 
Nandikeshvara’s Bhuratdrnnva has been 
published from the Saraswati Mahal Library. 
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Tdnjore, under the editorship of K. Vdsudeva 
Shdstn. In the introduction, Shastryi has said that 
Nandikeshvara was otherwise known as Tandu. 
who was the first disciple of Paramasiva "Nandi- 
keshvara's treatise is naturally the first five 
works of Nandikeshvara find mention in our texts 
Nandiktslwara-samhild quoted bj Simhibhupila in 
his commentary on the Sangtta Ratiuikara is one. 
The Bharatdmava said to consist of 4 000 shlokas 
is the second Bharatimava-samgraka said to 
be an abridgement of the second, is the third 
Guhesa-bharaMnurvo being the version of 
Bharatdmava as redacted by Guha or Skanda is 
the fourth ” In the treatise of Kohala, quoted 
by Kallindth in his commentary on the Sangiia 
Ratndkara an author by the name Bhatta-Tandu 
is referred to as an authority and it is possible that 
Tandu, referred to here, is no other than Nandi- 
keshvara. There is an allusion that Siva or 
Paramasiva ordered Tandu alias Nandikeshvara 
to teach Bharata the elements of bis own dance, 
and the dance, taught by Tandu was known as 
t&ndava From this allusion it is understood that 
Nandikeshvara was a contemporary of Bharata of 
the Ndtyasdstra But this allusion requires to be 
sanctioned by history and reason. 

(13) Matanga is sometimes known as Matanga- 
bharata, being included under the category 
of Pafichabharata. Matanga flourished in the 
5th 7th century A.D and brought a renaissance im 
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the field of Indian music He composed the 
book Bnhaddesht, which means the great collection 
of formalised desi, or regional songs with tunes 
( bnhat+desi ) Many of the formalised regional 
tunes (melodies) and songs ( gifts ) were named 
.after different regions and tribes The seven gifts 
like shuddha , bhtnnd or blnnnakd , gaudtkd or 
qaudi, rdqa sddharam or sddhdrana, bhdshd and 
znbhdshd were known by their respective rag as, 
and so they were known as the idgagifis Matanga 
quoted the reference of Yashtika, and said that, 
according to Yashtika, ragagiUs were five, and they 
-were shuddhd, bhtnnd , veshara, gaudt and 
s ddhdrtta Numerous gifts originated from them 
Matanga included them under the category of 
-classical music and determined them by the ten 
essentials ( dasalaksJmna ) 

During Matanga's time, the word ‘rdgas’ for 
tune or melody was properly defined m its true 
significance, as Matanga said’ ct rdga-mdrgasya 
yad rupam yannoktam bharatddibhth, mrupyccPc 
tadasmdbhir-lakshya-lakdhan arsamyuktam” ( SI 
279), le ‘the definition of a rdga, which was not 
determined by Bharata, Kohala, Dattila and other 
ancient authors, is now defined by us m its true 
significance 5 From this it is understood that the 
credit of defining a rdga does not only go to 
Matanga alone, but also to his contemporaries 
Some of the foreign tunes i e rdgas like furtiska - 
dodi, todi, shaka , sh-aka-tilaka, khdmdtdh or khdmdj. 
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bhasmdtia pafichama or hdnndna-paRchama botta^ 
etc, were included m the Indian classical stock. The 
names 'turuska' and shaka have been used for 
Turk} and Scythia and the name bottd for 
bhotadesa (Tibet, Sikkim and their adjacent 
places) Similarly the formalised den rdgas like 
mdlava satndham sarrashtn savan or sdven 
cr&iidi puhndikd , gattda or gaudt sdlavdhdmkd ^ 
dndlin gurjan ddksmdtya mahdrdshtn, bhatrava, 
bhairovi dhtn etc. were the regional and tribal 
tunes and they were allotted a place of great 
honour m the domain of shdstnc classical music_ 
Some of the rdgas were named after seasons, 
deities, etc. 

Matanga defined most of the rdgas, and 
8) stematically enumerated them m the Bnhaddesht 
He described about the characteristics of jdBrdga^ 
grdmardga bhddhdraga etc. He did further 
mention about different kinds of prabandhas and 
other materials, essential to music {gdis) 

(14) Mdtngupta hved probably during 607-647 
A.D , m the reign of King Harsa. Sliirangdeva 
has mentioned about him as one of the authorities 
on mus’c. 

(15) An unknown author composed the Ndtyd- 
lachand sometimes between 800-1000 A.D It is a 
comprehensive treatise on drama and some- 
portions of it have been devoted to music. The 
rdgas have been divided in it into pure ( shuddha ) 
impure ( sdianka ) and mixed {sandhi or somktma )_ 
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It deals with about forty four rdgas, of which 8 
u'gas are pure, 10 are impure and 22 are mixed 

(16) Utpaladeva was a musicologist, and he has 
been mentioned by Abhmavagupta m the commen- 
tary, Abhmavabhdrati Dr Raghavan is of 
^opinion “But we can surely rely on the prashisya’s 

evidence and take Utpaladeva as an early writer 
on Sangita Abhinava quotes him four times in 
his Abhmavab'haraH” It is said that Utpaladeva 
wrote his book on music m the ctmtsMbh-a metre 
He flourished probably at the end of the 10th and 
the beginning of the ll.th century AD 

(17) Abhmavagupta wrote the commentary 
(j Bharatabhasyam) on the Ndtyasdstra , namely 
Abhmavabhdrati It was probably written m 
1930 A D He was also a noted philosopher Some 
are of opinion that Abhmavagupta of the Tantric 
faith and Abhmavagupta as the commentator of the 
Ndtyasdstra were not one and the same person 
However Abhmavagupta elaborately dealt 
with the problems of drama, dance and music, as 
have been described and explained m Bharata’s 
Ndtyasdstra He very often referred to Kohala 
as an ancient authority both m ndtyddhikara and 
geyddhikdra He mentioned the names of 
many other ancient musicologists m support of his 
views and arguments 

(18) It is said that Mammatacharya wrote the 
- Sangita-ratnamdld sometime in the 11th century 
-A D He classified the rdgas in the genus- - 
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species ( janya-janaka ) method. The principal 
I'dgas, accordmg to him, are kamita iiata, t nalldra, 
desdkha, milava, vasanta, etc. Mammata differed 
from Pdrshadeva as regards the relation between 
bhairava and bhairatn because accordmg to him, 
bhairavi is a subordinate rig a. or rdgvn of vasanta 
whereas, accordmg to Parshadeva, bhatraut is the 
principal rdgini of the rdga bhairava Mammata 
described the rdgas and most of the music 
materials that were current m the lOth-llth 
century A.D , and he undoubtedly followed the 
method of Bharata, Matanga and other contem- 
porary musicologists m this respect 

(19) Pirshvadeva was a Jam musicologist. He 
followed Matanga and Bharata in depicting 
the forms and characteristics of the rdgas, pra~ 
bandhas and other music materials. He flourished 
probably m the 9th 11th century A.D He 
divided hi3 book Sangitasamayasdra mto nine 
chapters In the first chapter he dealt with the 
evolution of the causal sound or udda different 
manifestations of the causal sound and their bases 
m the human body, the characteristics of the songs 
or ffttis and their differences, the problems of dldpa 
and ilapti vamar and different alamkdras In the 
second chapter, he defined the differences of 
dlafrti , sthdya or musical phrases, their meaning 
and characteristics In the third chapter, he 
explained about the melodies (rdgas), tone* 
(svaras) and their arrangements, knydnga and 
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up&nga rdgas , and definitions of various rdgas like 
tnadhyamddij tod\, vasanta , bhairava > bhairav v, 
varieties of var&U, varieties of gauda and gurjan, 
etc In the fourth chapter, he defined the 
prabandhas like dhenki, lamb aka, rdsaka ekatdh, 
etc together with eleven kinds of dhnivd, and the 
process of the gitis ( gdmhama ) In the fifth 
chapter, he mentioned about vadya and 
different positions of the hands In the sixth 
chapter, he described about the nature of 
drama In the seventh chapter, he dealt with 
the problem of rhythm or tala, m the eighth chap- 
ter, with the definitions and determinations of the 
vadya, and m the ninth or last chapter, with the 
characteristics of tala like prastdi a, druta- 
samkhyd, laghu-samkhyd, nastam, uddistam , 
etc In the pvabandha chapter, Parshvadeva 
defined the nature of the dhruva-praban'dhu , which 
are still known as dhruvapada or dhmpad 

(20) King Nanyadeva, also known as Nanya- 
bhupala, was supposed to be the prince of a later 
branch of the Rastrakuta or Karnataka dynasty m 
Mithila between 1097-1133 AD His capital was 
at Simarampur (modern Simraon), situated on the 
border of Nepal He wrote a commentary on 
Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra, which is known as the 
Sarasvafo-hridaydlan kdra (commonly known as 
the Bhar atabhdshyam. He followed Bharata 
as well as differed much from him While 
explaining different materials and problems 
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of gtits, rigas prabandhas, etc., he described 
about the jilts or jitirdgas grimarigas and 
other subordinate rigas depicted m Matanga s 
Brthaddesht He elaborately dealt with the 
forms and characteristics of the rigas both gin- 
dharva and dest Prof O C. Gangoly has said 
that Ndnyadeva derived most of his materials from 
Ndrada of the Shtkslid Yashtika Kisyapa and 
Matanga The mukhya. rigas haie played a pro- 
minent part in his discussions on the rigas because, 
he said that ‘they possess extremely soothing 
qualities He used a new term 'svardkhya 
rigas Le the melodies which took the names, 
according to the mnitial letter of the tones, such 
as shidjt drsabht gdndhirt, etc A similar term 
has been used m desdkhya rigas 1 e melodies which 
borrowed their names from the countries, provmces- 
or regions of their origins They are five in 
number, and are classed as uparaga ddkshtnitya^ 
sauristn, gtirjan bingih and saxnctharji <fflv r c 
come across some new names of the rigas like 
slambha-patnkd and tumburuprtyi m his conifben 
tary An interesting information has been cited 
by the author as to the authorship of the well- 
known rdga rsvagupta It is said that a person, 
called Samgnimagupta was the inventor of this 
melody (vide Prof Gangoly Rigas and Rigtnts 
pp 30-31) 

— Ndnyadeva dealt with the rigagths like- 
shuddhi, bhtnnd gauda, veshara and sidhirana 
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etc., as have been described m Matanga’s Bnhad- 
deshi He mentioned about 8 principal bhdshd 
rdgas, 10 mbhdshd rdgas and different cmtara- 
bhdshd-rdgas and knydnga-rdgas Some of the 
peculiar names of rdgas , as mentioned by Nanya- 
deva, are protakhya , bhasali mddhun, sdlavdham , 
kumudaknti, hanuknti, swaknti, ndmahnU, Wi- 
netraknfi, bhdvdkriH etc 

(21) Someshvara was an authority on science 
of drama and music Saradatanaya mentioned 
about him, along with King Bhoja of Dhara in 
the Bhdvaprakdshmi. Parshvadeva also men- 
tioned about him, along- with Dattila (“ Some- 
shvara - Dattil-a-pi'abhrinbhistdla - svarupam purd 
proktam”) m the Sangitasamayasdra (vide chapt 
IX) Someshvara was also recognised as the pro- 
mulgator of a separate school ( scvmpraddya ) of 
music But there is a controversy as to who 
was the real authority on music of two Some- 
shvaras We know that of the two Someshvaras, 
(1) one was the Chalukya King, Someshvara III, 
who composed the encyclopaedic work, Mdrio- 
sclldsa or Abhildsdsartha-chinpamuni, and (2) the 
•other, known as the author of the work, Sangvta- 
Ratndvah It seems that Someshvara, (the 
"Chalukya King and the author of the Mdnosolldsa 
has been profusely quoted by -most of the authors 
on music Someshvara lived in the 12th century 
A D. 
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Someshvara dealt with the systems of tndrga and 
des i music, as described in Hatfinga’s Bnhaddcshi 
But still he dealt with numbers and names of 
rig as current m his time, in a different way He 
said that five shuddha rigas were in practice in 
bis time, and they were shuddha-shidava, 
shuddho-polichama, shuddha-sidhinta slitiddha- 
kaishtka-madhyama and shuddha kaishtka But it 
should be remembered that Nirada of the 
Slukslii Matanga and other ancient musicologists 
described them as the grimardgas and their 
numbers were six or seven The names of the 
seven gnSmardgas are still evident from the 
kudumiitnalii Rock Inscription of South India. 
However Someshvara also mentioned about five 
bhimia-rigos and they were lino kaishika 
madliyama, padchama kavihika and shdjda 
Besides, he described the vanities of the rest of 
the rigagUis In his list of the rigas, we get the 
names of bolta of the bhotadesa takka uarta 
shako, gindhira padchama, soma, harshapun 
saven karnata bingila, etc. and different varieties 
of the vardti knti or kn todi etc. Well has it been 
said by Prof O C Gfingoly “This is an inter- 
esting list and helps us to realise that many of 
the melodies has come mto existence of a century 
before Shirangdeva wrote his treatise. * * The 
original form of the name, veli-ulli, apparently 
an aboriginal melody, later sanskntiied mto 
veldvalt, also deserves notice” It is also inter- 
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estmg to note that the name vela-ulh or veld-uli 
is found in most of the ancient Bengali literature 
(22) Saradatanaya, who composed the work on 
dramaturgy (iidi'aka) and aesthetic sentiments 
(rasa), known as the Bhdvaprakdslian , belonged 
to the 1175-1250 AD In the 7th chapter of the 
book, he discussed about music, and elaborarely 
dealt with the problem of the causal sound ( ndda ), 
the fountain-head of music. He mentioned m 

his book about an earlier work, Shdradtya, 
while discussing about music “ maydpi shdradiyd- 
khya prabandhe sushthu darshitam 

In connection with Saradatanaya’s Bhdva- 
prakdshan , Dr V Raghavan has said that 
Saradatanaya “describes three types of theatres in 
the palace of the King, each for the presenting of 
a different kind of dance At the beginning of 
his work he says that he wrote the book on seeing* 
thirty different kinds of dramas, presented by one 
Divakara, from whom he learnt the Natyaveda 
Further he has stated “He (Saradatanaya) 
assigns to the circular theatre only the chttra 
variety of the mishra dance, i e the style in which 
both mdrga and desi are mixed. ** * Here (m 

the circular theatre) all sorts of mishra dance and 
music could be conducted. In the triangular 
(theatre) * * The dance conducted in this 
theatre should be of the mdrga style only ,, 

Besides them, we find references with regard to 
the authors on music as well as the commentators 
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like Kdshyapa, Bnhat Kdshyapa, Ahjaneya or 
Mdruti (who has been quoted by SaradStanaya in 
the Blidvaprakishcm, Shdrangdeva in the Sangtla- 
kalnakara, Pandit Ahobala in the Pinjita and 
Raja Raghunath Nayaka of Tanjorc in the Sangila- 
sudlid According to Afijancya, the mam rigas 
arc 6 and ufarigas arc 30 in number Pandit 
Dimodara discussed about the rigas and 
rigiitis in the Sangiladar/tana, according to the 
Afijancya school Shn Harsha, (it is said that Shn 
Harsha wrote a I'iritka on Bharata’s Nityasistra 
in both prose and poetry He has been quoted by 
Saraddtanaya Abhinai agupta and others) Ghan 
taka, Bhattayantra, Rudrati, Surya Parvata, 
Raibhya, and the Paramara King Bjoja, (who 
lncd about the time of Abhwavagupla, and ruled 
at Dhdra, was a great Patron and prolific writer, 
AD 1010-1055) But we do not know whether 
he wrote any work on music and dance We also 
find the names of Bhatta Somacharana, Digam- 
vara, Vydsa, Agasta, Vdsuki, YogamilA and 
others in this context 
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Role of Bengal tn the Domaw of Music 

Prom the Hathigumpha Inscription of Khara- 
vela, dated about the 1st century B.C or 2nd 
century A D , we come to know that King of 
Orissa (of Greater Bengal) was proficient m the 
Gandharvaveda Prof Ghurye has mentioned “one 
of the items through which he carried out the 
celebrations was by public shows of nntya , gita 
and vdditra, * * For valedictory celebrations he 

is said to have organised a concert, m which sixty- 
four musical instruments were assembled and 
played upon” Dr. B M Barua has also stated 
that Kharavela caused a magnificent religious 
edifice to be built in the I4th year of Ins reign, on 
the walls of which sixty-four panels, depicting 
various scenes of music, were moulded in stone or 
were painted Thus Kharavela towards the end 
of the first century B.C , being well-versed m the 
Gandhai’vaveda or the science of dance, song and 
music, conformed in his practice to the dictum of 
Bharata as to when dance, song and music were 
to be perf 01 med in daily life 

In the Gupta period (4th century AD), classi- 
cal dance and music were used to be patronised by 
the Gupta Rulers. Bengal (i e , Greater Bengal) 
was then the seat of culture of classical drama. 
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dance and music Samudraguiita’s famous victory- 
inscription at Allahabad, says Prof Ghurye, dated 
about A.D 330-375, describes him as having sur- 
passed or rather put to shame the divine person 
ages Tubburu and Narada by his own ‘g&n- 
dharva’ and ‘lalita It has already been said that 
Samudragupta was fond of playing on the veena, 
' so much so that one set of his coinage bears his 
squatting figure m the act of playing on the vcciid” 
The type of vcemS, as used by Samudragupta, was 
similar to one, depicted on the sculptures of Bhfirut 
balustra and gateway of nearly the five centuries 
old The successor of Samudragupta, Mahardja 
Chandragupta II Vikramaditya (380413 A.D ) 
was also a great patron of Indian classical dance 
and music 

King Harsavardhana of Kanauj (7th century' 
AD) was also a great patron of classical dance, 
drama and music He (Shn Harsa) described 
about different types of classical dances like char- 
chan dmpadikd khandadhdra etc which have 
been elaborately described by Kalidasa in Vikram- 
aruas\ Kalhana, the author of the Rdjaiarangmt 
and Damodaragupta, the author of the Ktdhmma- 
fatn inform us that Jayipida the King of Kdshmere 
while once entered in disguise the city of Paundra 
lardhana m the Gaudadesa, Bengal he chanced 
to see a dance, being performed to the accompani- 
ment of vocal and instnimcrftal music and that 
historic dance was performed according to the 
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laws of Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra It is said that at 
that time there were current two prommant schools 
of dance, one of Bharata and other of Nandikes- 
vara or Nandibharata Some are of opinion that 
in the 7th-8th century A D , the school of Nandi- 
kesvara was specially followed m Bengal, and King 
Jayapida found the hand-poses ( mudrds ) and 
different gestures and postures of classical dances 
were used to be performed according to the rules 
•of Nandikesvara’s Abin-ayadarpana But Kalhana 
informs us that most of the classical dances of 
that time used to be performed according to the 
dictums of Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra 

The Pala and Sena Rulers also lent their support 
for the promotion and preservation of the ancient 
culture of classical dance and music in Bengal 
The temple dancing girls used to be engaged in 
different Kartikeya and Siva temples of Bengal 
and Orissa From the f excavations of the mounds 
at Mamamati-Lamai Ridge at Commilla district 
and Paharpur at Rajshahi district, many figurines 
of musicians and musical instruments like veend, 
vcnu, trumpet, karatdla or cymbal, gong have been 
unearthed, and they undoubtedly prove the healthy 
culture of music in the periods, extending from 
Gupta to the Pala and Sena ones Different ballads 
•of Gopichandra, Mainamati and others were com- 
posed and sung 

During the 7th to The middle of the 12th cen- 
tury A D , the culture of music, architecture. 
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sculpture and folk arts reached its zenith During 
the tune of Mahipala (978-1030 A.D ) the 
practice of Tdntnc magic and mysticism 
were m full swing During this time, the 
mystic poets composed the Bauddha G&n-o 
Dohi which are known as the cliaryd and 
vajra gifts The Siddhdchdryas and Yogis like 
Sarah, Lui pd, Savan pa Darika pd, and others 
composed many Buddhist songs in Bengali code 
language ( sandhya bhishi), and tuned them to 
different ragas The earliest Siddhdchdrya Lui pd 
(Pag-Sam Jon Zan in Tibetan) composed the ‘Song 
Eook namely Littpdd gittka and introduced 
his songs both to Bengal and Uddiydna 
or Assam- The name of the vecni, as an import- 
ant musical instrument is also found in some 
chorydgitis The veend along with cymbal and 
drum accompanied the praiandlia-gUis of the 
Vajraydm Achdryas. The songs, composed by an 
Achtirya Veend pd, are also found in the list of the 
charydgttt It is said that Archdrya Veend pd was 
bom in a Kshatnya family in Gahur or Gauda, and 
he was an accomplished veend player The Tdntric 
Shdnti pd also composed some gttis Different um 
\ ersitics like Uddandapura (Odantapura) and 
A ikramasild were constructed and the artists like 
Dhundna and Vitapdla, the missionanes, Pandit 
Dharmapdla and Atisha Dipankara and the scholars 
like Chakrapam and Sandhyakara flourished 
dunng the Pdla period It is said that during 
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Ramapala, music of Bengal was purely in its 
shdstnc form. 

Ramapala was a very powerful king He de- 
feated Bhim, the Kaivarta King, with the assistance 
of the neighbouring Rulers, and established there 
a beautiful city, named Ramavati, which became 
culturally famous for its fine arts and specially for 
classical and folk music. It should be remembered 
in this connection that during the Pala rule, many 
of the regional tunes like shavari (srdveri ) , gdn- 
dhdn, kdmboja, mdlava , karndta, gurjan, dhdnasri, 
etc. were introduced in Bengal. There were current 
also some specific tunes like bangdl , tirotd-dhdnar 
shn, gdbdd, gauri or gmidi , etc Some special type 
of music like bdul, ndcliddi or luchddi, gambhvrd , 
etc were also current at that time 

The method of singing ( gdyana-shaih ) of the 
charydgiU have been mentioned by Sharangdeva 
of the early 13th century A D He has said that 
the charyd-prabandlm used to be sung along with 
meters ( chhanda ) At the end of the lines of the 
compositions of the songs onuprdsas were used, 
and it means that there was a harmony between 
the two letters ( varnas ) at 'the end of the 
two lines (pad as) The songs were of 
the spiritual nature The dvitiya pad a was divided 
into two classes, purn-a, with complete meters, and 
apurn-a, with incomplete meters Again they were 
divided m’totwo, samacf'hruvd , with the repetition of 
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the padas and vahamadhnwi, with the repetition of 
ttte dhntva-anga or music part of dhnsva only 
The Sena power was established over almost the 
whole of Bengal by the middle of the 12th century 
A D , and it ended with VallAlasena’s son Laksh 
manasena (1178-1179 AD and some ascribe 
1184-1185 A.D ) due to the sudden attack of 
Malik Ikhtiaruddm Muhammad Khalji towards- 
the close of the 12th or the early 13th century A.D 
RAjA Lakshmanasena (1178-1179 or 1184-1185 
AD), was a great lover as well as patron of 
classical dance and music. It is said that during 
ht3 time also, dancing girls (devaddsis) 
were engaged in different Siva Vishnu and 
Kirtikeya temples to exhibit the classical 
dances, together with music, according to the 
rules, described in Bharata s Ndtyasdstra Thakur 
Jayadeva flourished during his time, and it is said 
that he was the court poet of RAjA Lakshmana- 
sena. ThAkur Jayadeva was born m the village 
Kenduvilva or Kenduli in the district of Birbhum, 
West Bengal The village, Kenduvilva is situated 
on the bank of Ajaya that flows between Birbhum 
and Burdwan. His father’s name was Bhoja- 
aeva, and mother’s VAtnadeva and wife’s PadmA- 
vaU. He died at Kenduvilva in happy retirement 
in about 1120 A.D His anniversary is annually 
celebrated by his admirers and followers on the 
shukld saptami in month of pausa 
Jayadeva’s memorable contribution is the Gita- 
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govmda Though it is mainly known as a Shnn - 
gara-mahdkdvya in Bengali-cum-Sanskrit, yet it is 
regarded as a book of the prabandha type of songs, 
composed in praise of the emotive sports of Radha 
and Krishna (rddhd~k) ishna-hla), and set to 
music with classical idgas and lalas Two more 
books are ascribed to him and they are Ramagitar- 
govmda and Rddhaknshnavilasa It is said that 
the songs of the Gxtagovmda were held in high 
esteem m Orissa, and that it was afterwards 
ordered to lie sung m the temples by King Pratapa- 
ludradeva Gradually the practice of singing of 
the songs spread to most of the temples both in 
the North and South India The songs of the Gito- 
govinda are known as the prabandha-grtis, because 
they are systematically bound up or composed of 
sdlntya, idga, tal-a, dhdtu, anga, murcchand, rasa 
and bhdva The rdgas therein are karnaia ( t e. 
kdndda), kedara, bbaxrava, bhmravi, rdmakeh, 
gaun, dhdnashn , shn, gunakeh (or gun-akn ) etc, 
and idlas are mantha, pratunantha , yati, ekatdh 
and rupaka It should be remembered that the 
idga-iorms of the Gitagovmda, composed in early 
12th century A D were quite different from those 
•of the modern time, as the standard scale of that 
time was mukhdri, somewhat like modern kdphi , 
different from the modern standard scale, bildvala 
The melodic structures of those rdgas can be 
exactly ascertained at the present time, with the 
help of those, as depicted m Lochana Kavi’s Rdga- 
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tarangim of the middle of the 17th century A.D r 
and Hndayanirayana s Hndayakauiuka composed 
after the Rdgatarangmi (vide author’s book His- 
torical Development of Indian Music Chapt V) 
Further it should be remembered that Rina 
Kumbha of Hewar made an attempt to change their 
original tunes or melodic types, as given so as too 
suit the taste and temperament of the contemporary 
society The rdgas Mas and names of the pra- 
bandhas as given, were quite different from those 
as selected by Jayadeva (vide Rina Kumbha s 
Commentary, Rastkapnyd on the Gitagotnnda 
Nirnayasigara ed. Bombay) To give an example 
how the original tunes of the Gitagotnnda were 
changed during the time of Rani Kumbha of 
Mewir, in the 14th century A.D , Dr Knshnami- 
rhiriir has quoted P R. Sundara Iyer of Tnchino- 
poly, who has said “There has been some doubt 
among musicians here about the authenticity of 
the rdgas assigned to each ashtapodi Let us 
examine the rdgas of the ashtapodis as per 
Kumbha. The rdga assigned to the first ashtapodi 
as per heading is mdlava Kumbha clearly 
states that he is making a change and signs- 
the first ashtapadi in madhyamddx ( shddai’a ) 
in tnadhyomagrdma He states as his reason 
that the thought that is conveyed has to- 
be adjusted and expressed m that rdga 
alone. He says 'pratyajflayi prabhandho yo 
jayadevena dhimatd na tasya rndyate lakshma 
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sarvangairupalakslntam * which means: 'the 
composition was made by Jayadeva and it is musi- 
cally imperfect m so many ways I shall, there- 
fore, provide it with the svaras and the other limbs 
of music and give it its true colour’, etc So, 
Kumbha a musician hunself, of course an expert 
musician of the northern region, clearly means that 
the music of Jayadeva, in the original, was bad, and 
he was constrained to effect a change m the melody, 
as evidenced by the further statement m the preface 
gamakdldpa^-pcshalatayci madhyamagrdme shada- 
ven-a madhyamagrahena madhyamddirdgcnci 
giyate, which means that as it is provided with 
flourishes and is fit for sweet singing as a rdga, it 
has to be sung m madhyamadi a s'hddava rdga 
(six note rdga) of the madhymnagrdma 33 

Now, without commenting upon it myself, let 
me quote the comment, made by Dr Krishnam- 
'achariar. Dr Krishnamachariar has said: “It 
has to be noted that Kumbha of Mewar, a musician- 
kmg as he was, had the necessity to change the 
original tunes of Jayadeva even as early as the 
14th century Perhaps or more than that the 
same necessity was felt by the musicians of the 
South, and for the very reason, assigned .by Rana 
Kumbha, the Southern musicians, have adjusted the 
ashtapadi to the South India rdgas now current. 
By the way, there is in South India, a system in 
"which particular rdgas are assigned to particular 
-ideas for the expression of the lover in .particular 
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stages. Take the ndyakt in sixteenth ashtapadi — 
puimagovordli has been specially selected for the 
expression of the same stage of the same sentiment 
by the musicians of the South like KshetrajSa” 
(vide History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
1937, p 340, foot-notes) The songs may be consi- 
dered as the earliest examples of regular musical 
compositions, though we find some fragments of 
the charyd and vajra gitis of the Vajraydm 
Buddhist mystics of the lOth-llth century A.D 
Many later writers, both in the North and the 
South, wrote the kdvyas and the gUiudtyas 
on the model of the Gttagovmda It is said 
that Purushottamadeva (1470-1497 AD) com- 
posed the Abhinavagitagovinda on the model 
of Jayadeva’s GUagovmda Besides it, Gita- 
gaunpati of Bhinudatta, Knshnagita of Soma- 
nitha, Gitardghava of Prabhikara, Gttaraghava of 
Rimakavi, Gitaginsha of Rama, Saugitamddhmta 
of Govindadasa, Gstagangddhora of Kalyana, 
StmgUaraghunandana of Vishvandth, Sangita- 
sundara of Sad5shtva Dikshit, Smdstapadi of 
Shn Chandrashekharendra Sarasvati, Rdmdsta- 
padi of Rimakavi, Knshnalil&tarangini of Nar.i- 
yana Tirtha, etc, were wntten on the model of the 
Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. 

Well has it been said by Prof Sambamoorthy 
that the germ or nucleus of Indian opera or dance- 
drama ( gitindtya ) can be traced in the Gitagomnda 
of Jayadeva. Prof Macdonnel has also said that 
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the work, Git-agovwda marks the transitional stage 
between pure lyric and pure drama, and a lyrical 
drama, which, 'though dating from the twelfth 
century, is the earliest literary specimen of a pri- 
mitive type of play 'that still survives in Bengal and 
must have preceded the regular dramas 

In the South, the ashtapadis are mostly pre- 
sented in the kirtana-fo) m, having divisions of 
pallavi, anu-pallavi and char anas It seems that 
during Jayadeva’s time the gitis were sung in 
the prabandlw-iovms , accompanied by dance and 
different musical instruments 
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Role of South India in the T i eld of Music 

It is a historical fact that the Saumcda was 
the fountain-head and the common source of 
music both of North and South India Again both 
the systems, Northern and Southern hate drawn 
their inspirations and borrowed raw materials from 
Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra, which was compiled from 
the ancient authontatn c books, composed by both 
Brahma or Brahmibharata and Siva or Sadisiva- 
bharata in the 600-500 B C. Music has been dis- 
cussed in the Ndtyasistra, m connection with 
diama, hand poses (inttdrds) and dances The 
musicologists of the South unanimously admit the 
Sainlntds Brihmanas, Slukshas and PrahshdUiyas 
and other Vedic literature to be the main source of 
the South Indian music. 

South India is commonly known as the Tamilnid 
which means the ‘land of the Tdmils’ South 
India is also known as the Karnitakadesa 
So far as we know about an ancient source book 
of South Indian music, Is the Tamil epic Silappadi- 
karam It was written by Ilango in about the 5th 
century AD It is an authontatn c work on 
poetry, music and drama of the Tamilndd 
Adiyarkkunallar wrote a gloss upon this epic, and 
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it is regai ded as an earlier one. From the Silap- 
padikaram and its gloss, we come to know about 
certain numbers of Tamil trea'iises on dance and 
music The Jam dictionary, Tivakaram is also 
Inown as one of the ancient books that discussed 
about music of the Tamilnad According to Popley, 
the Twdharaon was written during the 'lime of 
Silappachkaiam Prof Sambamoorthy is of opinion 
that the Tevdram is really the earliest musical 
book composed, as found in the South Indian 
system of music It is said that the Tevdram is a 
collection of sacred hymns, and they were composed 
mainly by three great saints, Tirujnanasambandar, 
Appar or Tirunavukkarasu and Sundaramurti 
Nayanar Their dates appear to be from 7th to 
9th century AD The Tevdram-hymns were 
included in the category of Tamil music The 
pans added ( to the hymns were the idgas or melody- 
types The Tevdrams possessed “(1.) drohana 
and avaroham,, (2) varjya-varj a Ur an i a, (3) 
graha-svaras, (4) nydsa-svarasj (5) amsha- 
- svaras , (6) raktt-prayogas, (7) dhdtu-prayoga-s 
and (8) characteristic shiuh and gamaka-s”. It 
has already been said before that the pans used in 
the Tevdram were classified into three jdUs 
nr classes, audava-shddava-sampnrna , shud- 
■dha-cMydlagar-samkima, and updnga-bHdshanga 
Again the pans were divided into (1) pagal-pan 
ie. the rdgas those were sung during day time, 
'i 2 ) iravup-pan i.e. the rdgas those were demons- 
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tiatcd in the night time, and (3) podup-pan 1 e. the 
rdgas which were sung at all times 

It is said that the standard or shuddha scale of 
the Tamil music was hankdmblioii They were 
handed down by oral tradition like the sacred 
hymns of the Vedas They w ere mainly presented 
in die Temple by both men and w omen. 

Popley has mentioned about the book Panpadal 
The Panpadal was composed m the beginning 
of the Christian era, and the book also dis- 
cussed about some Tamil music. Regarding 
other ancient Tamil works, those dealt on 
music, dance and drama, Dr Raghavan has 
said "We may just note the names of 
these Tamil music and dance works and 
their authors the w ork of Seyimyanar, Pcnmarai, 
Pcrumkuruku, Panchabharatiya, of Dcvarsbi 
Narada, Bharata, Agattiya, a work ascribed to the 
Sage Agastya, the eponymous author of all 
branches of Tamil literature, Muruval Jayantam, 
Gunanul These works, Adiyarkkunallar mentions 
as the basis for Ilango s musico-dramatic epic it- 
self, and as basis for Ilango s own gloss, Adiyark- 
kunallar mentions the treatises, Isninunukkam of 
Sikhandi, Pupil of Agastya, written for the educa- 
tion of Sara Kumaran or Jayantan, the son of the 
half-divine Pandya of the Second Sangam, named 
Anakula and Apsara Tillottama whom he met 
while riding m the air, Indra BCdliya of Ydmalen- 
dra, a Parasava sage, PaSchamarabu of Anvan- 
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anar, Bharata Senapatiya of Adivayilar, and 
Natakattamil-nul of Mativananar, a Panduan 
King of the Last Sangam”. 

The Silappadikaram has described about 
twenty-two alaku or mattirai , which means shrubs 
(microtones), the consonances ( svara-samvada ) 
and other materials The microtones were 
divided as 4, 4, 3, 2, 4, 2, which are not similar 
to those, as ascertained by Muni Bharata The epic 
drama is divided into three classes, lyal, ism, and 
ndtakam. The lyal is the composition proper The 
tsai means songs or words set to music, which are 
also called urn and van, and music as such is 
called pan. The ndtakam is the compositions fit to 
be danced or enacted The pan is also the basic 
melody, and is given as four, palm, knnnji, 
marudam and sevoah The pan has been divided 
into five parts, palm, knnnji, mullat, marudam and 
neytal according to the five-fold classification of 
the Tamilnad or Tamilland Prom these four 
or five pans or basic melody-moulds have 
emanated seven palais, which may be con- 
sidered as rdgas The pans are all heptatomc 
or sampurna i e made of all the seven 
notes The names of the seven notes are 
kural, tnttam, kaikkilm, ulai , ih, vilan and taram 
The names of the mam essentials like vddi, 
samavdch, anuvddi and vvuddi are mm, kilai, natpu 
and pahai The musical compositions or prabcm - 
dims have been divided into nine classes The 
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Hath ( dlapti ) has also been defined in the Silap- 
padikaram It is said that the ancient Tdmil 
standard ( shuddha ) scale was similar to modem 
hankamboji mcla Some arc of opinion that 
shuddha scale of the ancient Tdmil music was 
somewhat like satikanibliaraiia-mcla However 
there are differences of opinions about the standard 
scale of the ancient music of the Tdmiliand It is 
said that the Tdmil writers worked out about 12,000 
pans or rdgas 

Different musical Instruments have been des- 
cribed m the ancient Tdmil literature Mainly 
three classes of musical instruments have been 
mentioned, and they arc stringed wind blown and 
percussion We also come across the names of 
different kinds of drums like kttlal va I idakkai 
( dhdka ), tamuimai kudamulabu ( ghata ), inaddlo 
( mardala ) etc. in them The single stringed 
1 lustcal instrument ( veena ) has been termed ns 
manittuvava! the seven stringed one as sevgottu- 
ydl the nmc-stnngcd one as tumvuru ydl, fourteen 
stringed one as sakoda-ydl seventeen-strainged one 
as inakara ydl and twenty-one stringed veend as 
called pen yd l 

Mtisic as Developed dunng the Pallava Rulers 

In the Deccan there ruled many powers like 
Vdkdtakas Sdtakamis, Sdlankdyanas, Sdta- 
vdhanas Pallavas, Chdlukyas, and others The 
Sdlankdyanas came into conflict with the Emperor 
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Samudragupta in the fourth century A D “Mean- 
while another power arose m the far south of India 
with l’ts capital at Kanchi, modern Conjeeveram 
near Madras, exercising control over some of the 
Kanarese districts and the southern part of the 
Andhra country at the mouth of the river Krishna 
This was the Pallava power At the time of the 
famous expedition of Samudragupta, the most 
important dynasties in the trans-Vmdhyan India 
were the Vakatakas of the Upper Deccan and the 
Pallavas of Kanchi The Pallava monarchs ex- 
tended their sway not only over Kanchi, but also to 
a considerable part of the Telegu and Kanarese 
districts During the Pallava period, the culture 
of fine arts like sculpture, painting and music was 
much developed. The temple of Conjeevaram with 
their beautiful carved figures of different gods and 
goddesses, the cave-temples at Dalavanur, Manda- 
gapattu, Kuppam and the rock-cut temples at 
Mahallapuram and other places are the products 
of the Pallava age Specially when Raja Mahendra- 
varman was on the throne in the 7th century A D , 
the culture of art and music rose to its summit 
The unique rock-cut inscriptions m the Cave 
Temple at Kudumiyamalai in the Padukottah State 
inscribed under the auspices of the music-loving 
Pallava King, Mahendravarman, who himself 
was an accomplished ueena player bear testimony 
to this fact. The name of his veena was pan- 
- vddim . He was a Saiva by faith and he learnt 
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music from his famous Guru Rudrdchdrya Welt 
has it been said by N K. Nilkdnta Sdstn “One is 
the fairly long KudumiySmaldt Inscription from 
Pddukottdi region, beautifully engraied m the 
ornate Pallava Grantha of the seventh or eighth 
century on a wide rock face and containing groups 
of musical notes arranged for the benefit of his 
pupils by a king, who was a tnahesvara (worshipper 
of Siva) and a pupil of a certain Rudrachdrya" 

In the KudumiJmdlai Rock, were inscribed seven 
grdmardgas like madltyamagratiia shadjagrdma, 
shddava, pafichajiia sddlidnta, kaishika and 
katsltika-madltyama, which ha\c been depicted and 
defined in the Ndradishtkshi of the 1st century 
A D Mum Bharata has described some of them in 
his Ndtyasdstra In connection with the dhncvd grtu 
(vide Ndtyasdstra, vdrdnasi cd„ 32 chapt , 
pp 451-454) From the KudumiSmdldi Inscrip- 
tions it is understood that during the Pallava period, 
the grdmardgas (and consequently the jdtirdgas 
also) were in practice among the art loving people 
of the Tdmilland It is said that an eighth new 
grdmardga was invented by the King himself, and 
this eighth one was confirmed by the Tirumaiyam 
epigraph But unfortunately it stands obliterated 
and this obliteration “caused to the most valuable 
Msnandur inscription of the same King Mahendra- 
varman which confirms the King’s musical interests 
and gives an account of the King’s literary and 
artistic achievements” 
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The religio-devotional hymns of classical type 
of the Nayanars were also composed in the 
Pallava period They were sung along with drums 
(mndangas) and lutes (vecnas). From the 
evidence of the South Indian Inscriptions it is 
found that music was connected with psalms of 
the Alvaras of the Vaishnava sect It is said that 
die ancient tunes 1 e melodies like palaiyal } nattam, 
nmdirnda, kunnji , kaishika , etc were used in the 
hymns or psalms of the Alvaras Dr. Raghavan 
has mentioned about some old melodies like puranir- 
mai, gdndaram, piyandai-gdnddram , i'akkesi, 
gdnddra-pahchama , megharaga'-hn inji, andiiah- 
kurmji, etc , together with their new names The 
new names of some of the old rdgas were • 


kaishika 

nattaraga 

panchamam 

takkesi 

palam 

sewali 

senturutti 


bhairavi, 

pantuvarali, 

ahin, 

kambodi or kamboj, 
sankarabharanam, 

■\ adukula-kambodhi, 
madhyamavati, etc 


The Saiva hymns of the Nayanars, says Dr. 
"V Raghavan, “were composed and singing pro- 
mulgated m the Pallava period Among the 
Nayanars, the leading saint Jnana-sambandha had 
a contemporary and close association with a musi- 
cian, Nilkantha by name, who was a player on the 
lute, ydlpaimr * * Another Anaya, Nayanar 
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worshipped the lord with his flute music. The 
hymns had already been provided for among temple 
endowments in the time of Nandivarmar m, as 
an epigraph at the Tiruvallam temple shows ( South 
Indian Inscriptions mu p 93)” According to 
tradition, it is known that music of these times was 
represented also by the psalms of the Vaishnavite 
AlvfSrs, whose songs used to be sung, played on the 
lute, and even rendered m gesture. 

Music til the Chola period 

The Chola Kings Rajaraja I and his son 
Rdjendra Chola I were the patrons of fine arts and 
specially of classical music, in the ffth century A.D 
During their times, Nambi Andar Nambi collected 
and codified the Tdmil hymns (music) of the 
Ndyandrs of the Saiva faith. During the time of 
Rtjakesan, singing and dan cing were introduced 
into the courts as well as into the sacred temples 
From the inscriptions at Palur, Tiruvaduturai, 
Andanallur Virajendra (at Kahur in the Tanjore 
district), and Vnddhachalam (m South Arcot dis 
tnct) It is proved that the culture of music was 
prevalent m the Chola period The sacred com- 
posers of the Chola time were king Gandaraditya, 
Saint Kuruvur Devar Nambi Kada Nambi and 
others It is said that King Gandaraditya used to 
present his psalms in pan pahchama in memory of 
the Lord Siva in the Dancing Hall at Chidtlm- 
baram. Specially the temple at Chidambaram is 
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worth-mentioning in connection with dance and 
music, because at least 108 dancing poses have been 
depicted m stone on the four towers or Gopurams 
of the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram Moreover 
many musical instruments with dancing figures 
have been depicted on 'the walls of the Dancing 
Hall of the Nataraja temple MM. Ramakrishna 
Kavi has mentioned in his preface to the 
N&tyasddttra (vol I of the Baroda ed ) in this con- 
nection: “On both the side-walls of each of the 
long entrances of the four towers of the Nataraja 
temple at Chidambaram, there are sculptures in 
dancing poses, carved out on stone-pillars, situated 
near the walls at a reasonable distance from one 
another On each side of the entrance there are 
seven pillars, each having eight compartments In 
each of these compartments of equal size, there are 
three figures one big and two small m size The 
large figure of a female dancer represents the danc- 
ing pose or a karma and the smaller ones represent, 
two drummers standmg on the sides of the dancer. 
Below each compartment, the Sanskrit verse of the 
'Ndtyasdstm of Bharata, describing the particular 
karma, depicted in the compartment, is inscribed 
on the stone in legible Grantha script” From 
karanas or dance-poses m the Gopurams of the 
Nataraja temple, it is evident that the culture of 
classical dance, as depicted in Bharata’s Naftya- 
s6.'$tra, together with music, were cultured m their 
true perspectives, in the Pallava period 
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Dr RSghavan has said that some indigenous 
modes like puramrmai and salarapam were in 
vogue in the time of Rajendra Chola I The 
regional or desi tjpe of music was also m \oguc 
and that is natural In Vira RAjendra’s time, aha- 
inirga of classical type was cultured Different 
kinds of musical instruments like mm, wnd and 
mndanga accompanied the music of that time. It is 
said that RAjcndra I bore the title of untta vuwda 
which means ‘one delighting m music’ In fad, 
the ages of RAjarAja and his son Rajendra were 
memorable for the culture of classical dance and 
music. Well has it been said bj Nilkanta SAstri, 
in connection with the discussion of the age of the 
Sangam and after, that "the courts of the Choh 
and ChAlukya kings were also enlivened by roving 
bands of musicians followed by women who danced 
to the accompaniment of their music, the pdnar 
and xnrahyar who moved about the country m 
companies carrying with them all sorts of quaint 
instruments” Besides, he has stated that "the 
arts of music and dancing were highly developed 
and popular Musical instruments of various 
types are described and induded many kinds 
of yd! (a stringed instrument like the lute) and 
varieties of drums Karikala is called 'the 
master of the seven notes of music’ The 
flute is quaintly described as the ‘pipe with 
dark holes made by red fire’ Conventions had 
grown up regarding the proper time and place for 
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-each tune Viralis sometimes danced at night by- 
torchlight and particular dance-poses of the hands 
are mentioned by name as in the Natyasastra of 
Bharata Mixed dances in which men and women 
took part were also known. In this sphere a con- 
scious and systematic attempt was made to bring 
together and sythesize the indigenous pre-Aryan 
modes ( desi ) with those that came from the North 
{mdrga), the result of which is reflected fully in 

the Silappadikarum, a work of the succeeding age” 

/ 

Music in 'the Chalukya Period : 

The early Chalukyas rose to power m Karna- 
taka or the Kanarese-speakmg country in the 6th 
century A D , and they were naturally the enemy 
of the Pallavas The earl)'- Chalukyas had their 
first capital at Vatapi or Badami m the Bijapur 
district of the Bombay Presidency It is said that 
they had connection with the champas and the 
foreign Gurjara tribes of the north, who were cul- 
turd as well as art-loving peoples The later 
Chalukyas were the descendants of Talia, the 
founder of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana or 
Kalyani King Someshvara III was the reputed 
1 uler of Kalyana, who was a great patron of classi- 
cal music and the compiler of the work AbJnldsdr- 
thachmtdmam or Mdnasolldsa as well His encyclo- 
paedic work was written m 1131 AD He was 
the son of Vikramaditya of the Western 
Chalukya dynasty It is said that he also wrote the 
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Sangtt&-ratndvali which is extremely rare at pre- 
sent, but many references of this book are found in 
different books on music. The book Abhddsdriha- 
chttUdmad t deals with various subjects, including 
painting, architecture, sculpture, drama, dancing 
and music, etc. “It is this work of Someshvara”, 
said Dr R&ghavan, “which Kaladi Bdsava uses 
for his treatise Sivatottva raftidkara and Sn 
Kumar a, for his Sdparatna and various music 
writers like Shdrangdeva and Pirshvadeva refer 
to in their works 9 

The discussions on rdgas tdlas and prabandhas 
have formed the important chapters in Somesh- 
vara’s AbhUdsarthachintdmam Someshvara has 
divided the rdgas according to the rdgagtits, 
shuddhd bhtnnd sddhdram etc. as have been given 
m Matanga's Bnhaddesht The regional or desx 
tunes (melodies) have also been discussed by Some- 
shvara He has mentioned about the formalised 
desi rdgas like the kamdta and draznda varieties of 
vardh, together with reference to turushka-todt The 
prabandhas like tnpadt dhevalo, charchan rdhadt 
mangala etc. have also been discussed in the book. 
On the topic on vddya Someshvara has treated 
briefly on different kinds of rhythm or fdla, together 
with some musical instruments His son Jagade- 
kamalla Pratdpachakravurtin has also written a 
book on music, known as the Sangttc^sudhdkara in 
the Chdlukya period. King Haripdla has discussed 
about different , materials of music, which hare 
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also been discussed by Sharangdeva in tbe Sangita- 
Ratn-akcira of the early 13 Ih century A D. 

In conclusion, it can be said that ancient period 
is tbe most important, nay, the golden age m the 
history of Indian music The cultural history of 
this period is glorious and eventful, and the age has 
undouubtedly a charm, beauty and value of its own 
for the historians as well as for the students of the 
history of music. The most remarkable aspect of 
this period is this that most of the valuable and 
essential materials of music evolved during this 
period. The ski utis, svaras } murcchands, vcnnas , 
idnas, gamakas, Mims, stMyas , prabandhas, rdgas, 
melas , daslui'-lakshmanas , etc all evolved to enrich 
the treasury of Indian music. The mediaeval 
period can be said 'to be an age of elaboration-cum- 
repitition of the ancient period, undergoing some 
new changes like additions and alterations, the out- 
come of repeated observations and experiments So 
the ancient period of history of Indian music must 
be given special attention and be studied with 
proper care The ancient period really paves the 
way for the study of history of Indian music not 
only of the mediaeval but also of the modern 
period as well 
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SAMAVEDA AND MUSIC 
Dr V RAghavan 

Our music tradition in the North as well as in the South 
remembers and cherishes its on gin in the Samaveda — '.'■mti 
vedididim gitnm samjagraha pitfmnhah say the music 
treatises. sima-ntgamaja-rMihdmayo-gdnd sings Tyigaraja. 
The science of music, Gandharva veda, is an U pave da o r the 
Samaveda. The Samaveda is therefore, of intei cal to music 
scholars as well as to Vedic scholars. 

The Samaveda is the musical version of the Rigvcda. It 
Is the hymns of the Rjgveda which are used as libretto or 
S6htya or Yont as they are called for the melodics which 
are called Sfanans — fftiuku jitn&khyd Only a very small 
number seventy five of the hymns not found in the Sama 
veda, are mostly in G&yain metre, with some m Prag&ihas 
m which the Jagait is added to the GSyotn. It may be noted 
that both the metrical names G&yatn and Pragitka have a 
musical significance. 

The arrang e t of the Samaveda may be bnefly 
indicated, as the titles of its sections which the kS'dman 
singers mention, have a bearing on the music and may be 
understood. The hymns are in two primary sections called 
SamfutS or ireiia and gina The former Is m two sub- 
divisions Purv&reika and Uttar&rcika the latter part of 
Purvdrcika is called Aranyaka-Samhitd. The Gina part 
has the sub-divisions of Gram&geya and Aranyageya and 
Uha and XJhya Ginas The Pwv&rcika is arranged by 
tbe deities sung of and the Uttorirdha by the order of 
the saenfies where they are sung 
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In propitiating deities, singing the praises is more pioving 
arid effective In die sacrifices, therefore, there were special 
singers called Udgains who sang the hymns of the Rigveda. 
When they are thus being sung, Riks, from two ti seven, 
were strung together in the same melody, and each such 
group is called a Stotra The difference between the Pxtrva- 
and the Uttardrcikas is that in the former the first Rik 
alone is given to enable a learner of the Suntan to pick up 
and practice the melody, and m the latter the further Riks 
forming a whole Siotra, to be sung in that melody are given 
It is just like our modem musical practice in publishing 
songs in notation, where we give (he Sahitya of the Pallavi, 
Anupallavi and first Charana with text and svaras, and the 
further Charanas which have the same notation, we leave 
off with the indication 'the others are to be sung like the 
above’ 

The second main division, called Gana, gives the melodies 
According to the Samavidhana-Brahmana, various esoteric 
purposes and fruits are associated with the different Ganas, 
some of these may be special and to be used only in solitude , 
hence Ganas are divided into those to be sung in public m 
villages, Gramageya and those to be sung only in the seclusion 
of the forests, Aranyageya Those to be used only m the 
latter are hence m a separate section, the latter part of the 
Purvdrcxka, called the Aranyaka-samhitci Uha is adaptation 
of what occurs in one place for another place or occasion 
accordingly, in Uha-gana, the melodies of the Gramageya 
are to be utilized and in Uhya, those of the Aranya-gana 
The teims Praknti and Vaknti , base and modification, 
are also employed in this connection. 

One the same Rile, several Ganas, from simpler to more 
elaborate signing, occur, also, according to the rites, the one 
or the other method of singing is done 1 [This was illustrated 
by the Tamil Kauthumins by singing Ogndyi m three Ganas, 
successively more and more elaborate ] This again has its 
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parallel m our musical practice, where the same tong could 
be sung m a plain rmrmer and also with cmbcllishmeants and 
sangatis The train GSnas are seven GSyotra Ageneyo 
Atndra Pavam6na, Arkc Dvandvo and Vrala Parvcnr 
Shuknya and MahanSmm. The total Ganas or tnebdter 
in P/oknti Simon* are 1492 and ra the Uha and Rahasya 
1145 

One hears SSmans being called by different names 
G&yatra Shah* via Vdmadcvya Bn hoi Agmstomx, YajH& 
yajHtya and so on these names are based on diverse factors 
the metre the Rtsfo-iinger the deity sung, the sacrifice 
etc. 

It is inevitable that when a text Is sung or treated to a 
melody It undergoes modification this is true of the music, 
Indian or Western. The more elaborate the music, the more 
distorted and unrecognisable do the wOids become- Also 
when etnng out the melody mere sounds vowels and con 
sonants supporting the music and having no literary' - 
mining occur or intrude. In cmr classical music, we are 
familiar with such syllables i o ta, na, n, etc The 
syllables Ten o’ are especially given auspicious significance In 
lattr music treatises. When the Ribs are sung with Samans 
they too undergo modification and augmentation with sounds 
of no particular literary significance. These latter are 
called Stobtuu and a large number of these are employed 
in LSVbmm-siugmg a e o au ha ho uha, i&yo has etc 
In one or two Simons the text is completely substituted 
by the consonant 'bha? [The bha Mra^Siman was illustrated 
by Kauthumlns of Tamilnad and Jaimintyas from Pa final 
in Kerala.] In certain Gdrtas words and verses having: 
mining some of very exalted import too occur but these 
also are Stobhas e.g tn the well-known S*tu s&man which 
is most uplifting in its significance, except for a small 

L For fun Index of these i of Cinaj, tee Simon a edn. of the 
Pvspaattra, at the end. 
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passage, the text is tt* hnieatl) StnW.a This does not mean 
thnt .SVpWn-M liable-. of no literar} rrcuung dr* not have 
sp. ritual rtgnthraurc , the spintu d i fleet of ,SV» or-noging 
includes thuc S*o ] 't,rs which >rt p*rt nml panel of the 
ittivat 

The cmplovmcnt •.out of n meaningful word like 
‘Rama', imtead of tin naimk "IV nml *Nc’ m our secular 
jmimc m the nmht ot alofa could he comp in d ,,uh thi r 
Haring the <h\s of the eb^Mcnl Swlri* drama, certain 
\crcs were sunt; fro u the kaci ground l>; the munchus in 
\ Inch the words v \ rt not of an\ Mtmiftcnnce ns such and 
onh the mtlodv tmplovid was relevant to the mood of 
the situation 1 Thm again is a parallel in htcr classical mustc 
with the nhtW e-t ention dpluimmemn iuVm-'w musm 

In classical niMC too, tin Sot : t\ar become t nrccog*ii c nble 
pnrticularh when the singing is c! ibomtc, Not unoften, a 
class of ltstuiers and critics l cep on stressing the importance 
of Sahityn, and the audience being enabled to folio r* the 
words and their meaning. But this often tiecomcs impossible 
and that tins is naturallj so could be seen fonn the Sumavcda. 
The same text as it is and as figuring m the Crib a could 
be compared from the following transcriptions (according 
to the South Indian Knulhuma style) . 

Rile: Agna ayfdu vita)c gnnano havyadfita} c| 

Ni bout sntsi \arhisinj| 

Saman Orgacej avahi bocc to\.icc| to)«acc] gnnano ha| 
\yada. to ) ace | tovaccj nfiec ho taj sa| tat- si va 
o ho va J hi sluj Om|| 

In this connection, the following quotation from Matanga 
and the further observation by Knllmatha, in his commcntarj 
on the Sangitaratndkam, may be borne in mind * 

"Atra padavrittja punartihtidosham padartha-bhagena 
(-bhangcna ? ) anartliakatvam v'ashankya matan- 

1 See my article on Mustc in Ancient Indian Drama, J of the Music 
Academy, Madras, XXV, 89 
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gena parihntam yathA — samavede gitapradh&ne 
Avnttishvarthn nAdnyante ltij * * pa da hhnndanA 
darthabhango bhavahtytrapiti| ajah sAmaveda 
prakritlke samgite gAnavashAt kvanchit padSnim 
punarukti rardhoktisclia na dosh&yeti mantavyam] * 
— (Vol I AnandSshrama edxtion p 146) 

As alread> stated, there were special signers whose duty 
it was to sing the Safnans m the sacrifices. Not only was 
this singing done to the Veer.fr of which some varieties are 
already mentioned in the Veda but as is cu miu on In our 
classical music, there were additional singers to assist the 
tnmn UdgatA The participation was systematised with cadi 
part of the singing done by a separate singer S&man singing 
ewup ises as the Ch&ndogya Upamshad of this Veda, which 
expatiates on the esoteric significance of .SVi man -singing 
tells us sections called Bhahtis counted as five Prast&va 
Udgxtha Prahhdra Upadrovc and Ntdhana or as seven with 
addition of Omkfrra and Htmkfrra. These divisions bear 
resemblance to the parts of a composition m our classical 
mujic StfiSyt Udgraha Antcrfr and Abhoga The additional 
singers* helping! the UdgutA, are called after these parts 
assigned to them eg Prasiota and PratihattL 

In the Mahfrbhdsya the S&maveda is said to have had a 
thousand schools or styles (snhxh xaxirimS) but w course 
of time the Shdkhas of SAmaveda began to decay and dis 
appear The ancient texts speak of thirteen SAmagAcharyas 
The schools came to be reduced to fifteen but today there 
are only three schools the RAnAyamya, the Jalmmiya and 
Kauthuma. [Of these I have spoken m the brochure on the 
present position of Vedic Recitation and Vedic Shfrih&s 


2. It is teerrtftng to note that a* in our male pe rfommocu . 

loonnen of the andl ence *rrl*%n "jkAbtSsk” etc. enconmxe 
In the undent saerfSers too, -when a HotA hai row 
a xrtra, the AdL uyu ntt e n what i* called a Pratltam -whicn 
“ c* .d* XJhl I am -^O'ths tmcJah* See 

einifti L Iv 41 and Hhwttojl Bnd BSlemarvu-aml thereon. 
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published on the occasion of this Convention ] Whatever 
the provenance of these schools in the past, today we find 
Ranayamyas who can sing, m Jaipur and Mathura The 
Rigvedins who have come for this convention from Gokama 
in Karnataka say that there are Ranayaniya families in the 
neighbourhood of Gokama The Jaimmiyas or Talavakaras 
are m Tamilnad and Kerala and the Kauthumms m Gujarat, 
Tamilnad, UP, and other places too prabably 

[There was illustrative singing of Tamil Kauthuma style 
of both the Northern and other and the Southern and newer 
types, of the Jaimimya style from Snrangam m Tamilnad 
and Kodumtarapalli m Palghat and Pannal in Kerala ] 
From the point of view of music, the most important thing 
is the scale or the notes occuning in Saman chants This 
has been examined by several musicologists, Western and 
Indian According to these musicologists, the Saman-scale 
comes under the Hindustani Kafi That and the Carnatic 
Kharaharapnyd-Mela It is more difficult to say definitely 
what notes exactly occur in the Ganas of Samaveda, but with 
the help of the old texts dealing with Samagcina, eg the 
Naradiya-shiksh-a, and the surviving traditions of this Veda, 
we may attempt at some identifications The P hall a 
(Puspa) -sutra of the .Samaveda says that m the Kauthuma 
school, the Gams are mostly m five notes, and that a -few 
are in six, and fewer still m seven The fact that the Ganas 
m five notes are most common may be compared to the fact 
that the pentatomc or Audava scale enjoyed widest vogue 
in folk music and in the music of many peoples of antiquity, 
including the Greek But if we go by the most ancient 
nomenclature of the Svaras, in which the first is called Arcika, 
the second Gathika and the third Sannka, we may take it 
that the most ancient or original form of .Sam-an-singing 
employed only three notes The Jaimimya or Talavakara- 
Saman which survives m parts of Kerala and Tamilnad 
eonfiims this as it employs only three notes In this respect, 
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as I have shown elsewhere the three-notes Soman chant, 
tzking the notes Ga Ri Sa or sometimes with a touch of 
hla with Ga has a striking parallel in the Hebrew chants of 
old Jewish synagogues. 1 

[In illustration different Soma ns tv ere sung by different 
schools assembled at the Convention. In the Uha of Ognayi 
of Pa final, the general range was onlj three notes all of 
which were however onl> unpbct in one there was also 
hrustrf in Subrahmanyahvana five notes with the touch 
of the sixth oc cu r r ed and the lower range went up to Pa 
In the koduntarapalh singing of Ognayi there were three 
clear svoras though the swrasihanas were not exactly the 
same as we know In the Rudra sung b) representatives of 
this School, the-e were three svarai with a touch of the 
fourth so also in Acxhrad (from Pavamam) in Aranya 
Jycstha-saman only two notes with the touch of the third, 
so also in Uha In the Jaiminiya from Snrangam four notes 
wcie heard m Ognajt and the range was gene rall> of five 
notes. In the Tamil kauthuma in Pavamdna five notes were 
heard. As an example of the rare occurrence of the 
rare occurrence of he seventh svara Indrapuccha was sung 
by the Tamil kauthumlns ] 

The seven notes as they occur in S6man music arc called 
Prathama Dtnttya Tntiya Caturtha hfandra Atsvarya and 
Knishta according to the Naradiya shtksh& these corre- 
spond to the following notes on the flute Ma-Ga Ri Sa 
Dha Ni Pa which gives not a straight progression but a 
zxikm-gati. It is also important to note that the S&man 
singing, ai contrasted with classical Indian music shows 
notes in a descending senes avarohahrama which Is referred 
to in anaent treatises as NmdhSna-prahniu Old Greek 
music was also in a descending senes The Music Academy 
Madras conducted some years back a seminar on S&magona, 
with Kautluim*. and Jaiminiya singers and among the facts 

3. See J erf the MtnJe Academy Madras, XXV 1CM11. 
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that emerged, was the one that Saman-svai as did not sound 
at exactly the same sva^ asthmas that we are now familiar 
with, in our classical music and that the Shruti-valuzs seem 
to be slightly different, when we compare Samon- music with 
current classical music 

The science of Indian music and the analytical study of 
Svatas and Shnttis has progressed in subsequent times, but 
as the groundwork of all this is the Samaveda, Indian music 
stall harks back to the Samaveda, its ultimate source. Above 
all, the high devotional and spiritual value we attach to our 
art of music derives from the spiritual efficacy associated 
with Saman-smgmg In the manner of the Vedic Saman- 
smging, of which the Svara-notation is immutable, there 
aiose a body of songs, called marga or gandharva, in the 
form of praises of Siva sung m Jdhs, bom of the Saman 
and the precursors of the still later Rcigas, and whose Svara- 
notations v/ere also held sacrosanct 4 It is because of its 
high spiritual efficacy, akin to Yoga, tint the Lord said of 
this Veda in the Bhagavadgita * ‘ vedanam samavedo’ smj 


4 Cf Sangitaratn&kara I 133 ‘ncho \E]iimshi s^rnam knyante 
n^nyatha yatM| tathft s8ma-samudbhutfi j§tayo vedasn>irritit£h|| 
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tP»*Tl fl k 25 ANCIENT POTTERY FLUTES, MEXICO (J) POTTERY 
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(By permit} ton of TrmrUtt, British Uulrnm ) 

* (Upper)- Different numbers of hole in 
the flutes indicate different 
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